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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The secret of the Durbar declaration was admirably 
kept, but in its delivery too much has been sacrificed 
to.the sense of drama. It was, of course, most per- 
suasively appropriate that the first King of England 
to tread Indian soil should announce the re-establish- 
ment of Delhi as the Empire's centre. If at that the 
announcement could have ended, all would have been 
well. The transference of the seat of government has 
been often debated, and has weighty reasons to commend 
it which lie outside the contentiéns of politics. It 
would, of necessity, have affected many unfavourably, 
would have roused protest from the dispossessed, but 
could have stirred in none resentment or a sense of 
wrong. And no more fitting occasion for its proclama- 
tion could have been found than the hour that was 
chosen. 


Unfortunately, to the Imperial proposal, at which 
none could cavil, were added others about which debate 
is certain to be bitter, and in opposition to which there 
is a great deal to be said. The humbling of Calcutta 
was to be balanced by the exaltation of Bengal. The. 
affront to Moslem feeling in Dacca was to be atoned 
for by the resuscitation of Delhi, and the ferment which 
the new proposals made inevitable was to be set against 
the salve to outraged feelings in Behar, Orissa »nd 
Assam. But these are not Imperial matters, even by 
Indian estimate. Though they concern eighty-two 
millions of people they are strictly provincial, and as 
such fail entirely to interest the other elements of 
Hindustan. 


The law of Medes and Persians, the unalterable 
edict, is the form of governing which the East under- 


stands. To tamper with your own enactments after a 
few years’ experiment is, whatever their folly, a worse 
folly still. A partition of Bengal was inevitable : some 
think the partition achieved was in tone, method, manner 
and consequence unfortunate. It outraged, they say, 
needlessly almost everything there was to outrage. 
This is not our view ; and anyway it had been proclaimed, 
affirmed and accepted; and for the East it was, To 
supplant it now by a more wise, more consistent and 
more profitable arrangement may seem sanity to Western 
comprehension, but it will be judged differently, and 
perhaps disastrously, on the banks of the Ganges. 


One serious effect which must ensue will be the shock 
to Mohammedan confidence throughout India; nor 
could a worse moment have been selected for administer- 
ing it. To treat a definite pledge, on which millions 
have built already, as little better than a caprice, is a 
grave insult to Mussulman feeling, based, in the loyalty 
of its allegiance, on the irrevocability of our word ; and 
one must deplore the encouragement which the rescission 
undoubtedly offers to a disloyal agitation, however its 
success may be officially disavowed. To leave well 
alone may often be sound policy, but in dealing with the 
Asiatic it is wiser sometimes that the ill should be 
undisturbed. 


Truly nature is no respecter of persons. In face of 
the sea’s anger princesses must flee in what shift they 
may like anybody else. Perhaps this is a snobbish 
reflection ; but the story of the hazardous escape of the 
Princess Royal and her daughters does make one think 
of the levelling hand of nature. And how it makes 
humanity kin! Every wreck is a thrilling story, but 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Delhi ’’ to English people is in- 
finitely more. It is not pleasant to think how near the 
country has been to a great calamity. We may well 
be thankful that this Christmas will not lie under a 
dark shadow. From their iterated insistence on the 
courage shown by the princesses when in peril of the sea, 
our journalists would seem not to have expected it. Have 
they forgotten the tradition of our Royal Family? It 
would hardly be possible for a member of that family 
to want pluck. It were a better compliment to take it 
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for granted. Which of the Georges (or was it an earlier 
Elector?) said, ‘‘ There have been many fools in our 
family, but no cowards ’’? 


The Lords accepted the Insurance Bill, not dividing 
on second reading or making any serious attempt to 
amend it. Lord Lansdowne would not take any respon- 
sibility for the scheme by moving amendments, so there 
was almost no debate. The few amendments moved by 
Unionist peers independently were allowed to drop. 
Really the feeling produced by the proceedings in the 
Lords is that this part of the business might just as well 
be dispensed with altogether. The Lords have been 
robbed of the power of speaking to any result, and the 
Government hardly left them time to speak without 
result. There was the usual impotent indignation at 
such treatment, voiced this time by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Such treatment of a House of Parliament 
is monstrous, but we cannot sympathise with the Lords. 
They have themselves to thank for it. For years and 
years they have‘tamely submitted to this kind of treat- 
ment until now it is expected of them. It was in their 
power at any time to take matters into their own hand 
and end this bullying by Government and Commons once 
for all. Want of political courage has been the undoing 
of the British House of Peers. How is it that a class 
traditionally conspicuous for personal courage should be 
politically timid ? 


Qn Tuesday ,the. Lords rejected the Naval Prize 
Bill. To represent this as mere flouting of the Govern- 
ment, as many of the Radical newspapers have 
done, is absurd. It is well known that technical, 
expert Opinion is, to say the least, divided on the merits 
of the Bill. Its official supporters on the Government 
side have never ventured to dismiss the criticism of its 
opponents as mere perfunctory, pinhole criticism of an 
Opposition anxious to put the Government in the wrong. 
This Bill should never have been pushed by the 
Government as a Government measure. It was passed 
in the Commons by a majority, most of whose votes 
were given blindly to the Government by members who 
had little knowledge of the difficulties involved. The 


rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords means, of | 


course, a loss of credit for the Government; but the 
Government have only themselves to thank that they 
made of it a party measure in which their credit was 
staked. 


What were Mr. McKenna’s ‘ week-end wars ’’? 
And what were the ‘‘grotesque antics ’’ which ‘‘ during 
the recent crisis led to his dismissal’’? Lord Charles 
Beresford referred to these things in his speech at 
Leicester as ‘‘ well known in naval circles’’. Plainly 
he hinted that Mr. McKenna’s change of offices with 
Mr. Churchill has to it a secret history which would 
be worth reading. If the facts leading to his dismissal 
were generally known, said Lord Charles, there would 
be considerable excitement in foreign countries. _ It 
seems clear that Mr. McKenna’s translation to the 
Home Office was not the innocent shuffle it seemed. 
Obviously the Government should have something to 
say in the matter. It can scarcely leave Mr. McKenna 
undefended ; unless it thinks Mr. McKenna indefensible. 


The cocoa duties have at last been taken off. Why, 
indeed, should the Government continue to live in a 
glass house for the sake of this miserable revenue? 
The great cocoa firms will not suffer. They are far 
too strong to be seriously affected. If they are strong, 
it is partly owing to the protection they have so long 
enjoyed. Now they can throw away the crutch. The 
Government is offending no one important enough to 
be considered. Undoubtedly the small firms will 
suffer; but the small firms do not run_ political 
newspapers. These cocoa duties were an excellent 
example of the wise taxation of imported commodities. 
They were a practical contradiction of the favourite 
Radical dilemma. The Radicals have always main- 


tained that either a tax on imports will keep out goods 


of the foreigner, in which case there is no revenue; or 
they will not keep out goods of the foreigner, in which 
case there is no protection. But the cocoa duties 
brought in revenue, and they protected Messrs. Cadbury 
and Messrs. Rowntree. 


As Mr. Austen Chamberlain pointed out, the 
Government have not taken off the duties from convic- 
tion. They simply want to put it out of the power of 
Tariff Reformers to mock them for their inconsistency. 
The Government have tampered with the Budget for 
political reasons. The history of the cocoa tax cannot, 
however, be voted away by a majority in the House 
of Commons. The facts will stand. Mr. Chamberlain 
put them summarily to the House on Monday: ‘* The 
duty had permitted a large trade to grow up at home; 
it had stopped the foreign trade; it had provided us 
with revenue ; it had found work for the people here at 
home; and it had done all that without injury to the 
consumer 


Sir William Bull M.P., in the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’, advises. 
everyone who has filled in Form Four to write to the 
Treasury and ask for its return. Certainly it will be an 
act of State dishonesty on a big scale if any use is made 
now or hereafter of information extorted by strictly 
illegal means from thousands of English people. But we 
may point out to Sir William Bull that it is of no use the 
fillers-in of Form Four getting their forms back if the 
contents thereof are carefully noted and pigeon-holed 
against a future Budget. That is a little joke which Mr. 
Lloyd George might much enjoy. 


It is a pity this scandalous matter could not have been 
raised more expressly in the House. The debate of 
Wednesday was by no means enough. If the House 
rises without further discussing it the Government will, 
of course, be free of all difficulty. They will dress up 
another form for those who have not yet obeyed the 
bullies—or bogeys—of the Treasury, and trust to the 
whole thing blowing over before Parliament meets again 
next year. Nor is it much use raising this—or anything 
—on the Appropriation Bill, the one very natural idea 
then being to get away as fast as possible. Surely this is 
a question of urgent public importance and might be 
raised by an adjournment motion? For a great public 
Department is thrown into confusion by the breakdown 
of its machinery, and hundreds of thousands of people 
all over the country are in doubt as to what is to be 
done about private accounts and information which 
have been wrung from them by a savage State threat. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own glosses and 
excuses were quite what we might have expected. 
Carefully suppressing the scornful words of Lord 
Justice Farwell, who described the condemned Form 
Four as ‘* waste paper’’, Mr. Lloyd George whittles 
down the whole muddled, fuddled business, so that the 
worst which can be said about it is that it is in some 
trivial exceptions invalid. It was sent out a few days 
too soon, or a few days too late—a few occupiers who 
are owners ought not to have had it—it is no more than 
that! Even if it was illegal to force statements as to 
annual value from occupying owners, why other bodies 
besides the Treasury acted illegally—it was done, for 
instance, under the Metropolitan Assessment Act. 
What a dignified spectacle—a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer excusing his illegalities on the plea that other 
bodies have also acted against the law! 


But if it is true that Form Four is exemplary, far from 
‘invalid ’’, and that the only trifling technical error 
in the matter has been the ante- or post-dating of it, what 
becomes of the severe reproval of ‘‘ the bureaucracy ”’ 
by the Ministerial Press? We were told quite lately 
that the Government were not in the least to blame; 
we gathered that Form Four was not their work, but 
the bureaucrats’—and that it was well that bureaucrats 
should sometimes have a sharp reminder that they must 
not go beyond the law. Well, but if the Form is 
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after all exemplary, may not an apology be due to 
the bureaucrats? May we look for a little light and 
leading in this matter from the ‘* Westminster 


Gazette ’’? 


Much more interesting and straighter than all these 
Government quibbles over Form Four was Mr. 
Snowden’s speech in the same debate. Mr. Snowden 
is the fearless and complete Socialist. He at least lives 
in no half-way house between yes and no, and moves 
in no penumbral zone between true and false. He 
preaches outright the whole doctrine, and no ‘‘ halting, 
faltering, pottering ’’’ version of it. It is useful to 
have a man like Mr. Snowden in Parliament who in 
plain language outs with everything. We know where 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer draws from on the sly. 


What would Mr. Asquith have the Peers to do with 
the Home Rule Bill when it comes before their House? 
Does he will them to say Yes or No? We can only 
gather from his singular and interesting message to 
‘* Home Rule Notes’’ that he would have them dwell 
for two years in that Half-Way House between the 
two which in another mood or for other ends he spurns 
as an impossible abode. ‘‘ The Parliament Bill,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ has broken down the bar in perpetuity which 
had been erected by the House of Lords. But it is 
of the essence of the Parliament Act, both in its letter 
and spirit, that a Bill which becomes law under its 
operations must have commanded during three consecu- 
tive sessions the unswerving support of the House of 
Commons, dependent directly in its turn upon a stable 
and consistent public opinion in the constituencies ’’. 


Is this not very like a complacent suggestion to 
the Peers to throw out the Home Rule Bill three times 
in fulfilment of the ‘‘ essence of the Parliament Bill in 
its letter and spirit’’? For two years Mr. Asquith is 
complacent that the Home Rule Bill be housed half-way 
between No and Yes. But the delightful part of 
the performance is that not alone the Home Rule 
Bill, but that all Bills of any consequence are to 
be kept waiting in this Half-Way House between 
Yes and No if the Peers do their duty by the 
essence of the Parliament Act! The Insurance Bill, 
the Naval Prize Bill, the Scottish Smallholders, the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill! One of the few things, 
by the way, that is not to be kept waiting is Pay- 
ment of Members, this being withdrawn from the 
essence. Ireland can wait, and Scotland can wait, and 
Wales can wait; like truth in this world, they are 
accustomed to it: but members of Parliament cannot 
wait for their money. There is, we will admit, a great 
deal of human nature in that. 


Is super-tax income-tax? Mr. Gibson Bowles has 
challenged the Government on this point in the Courts, 
and judgment has been given against him. Super-tax, 
in the view of Mr. Justice Parker, is in substance, like 
income-tax, a permanent tax collected by permanent 
officials. The Finance Act of 1910 ‘‘ is not intended 
to regulate the collection of super-tax for the year 
commencing 6 April 1909 only, but its collection for 
subsequent financial years’’. The importance of the 
decision is obvious. Mr. Bowles held that the Govern- 
ment were not entitled to collect super-tax till the tax 
had actually been imposed by the House of Commons; 
that super-tax could not, like income-tax, be collected 
automatically from the beginning of the financial year. 
Mr. Justice Parker’s decision puts super-tax into the 
same category as income-tax, to be collected and 
recovered by means of the ordinary income-tax 
machinery. 


For over half-an-hour on Monday the House of 
Commons was listening to personal explanations 
by Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Robert Cecil, and 
Mr. Worthington Evans. These explanations plainly 
showed how dangerous it is to make a_ simple, 
unguarded statement about Mr. George’s Insurance 


Bill. Mr. George succeeded in proving to the House 
that certain passages in his pamphlet, ‘‘ The People’s 
Insurance ’’, when collated with other passages, and 
when every necessary qualification had been added, 
were honest within the letter ; and Lord Robert entirely 
succeeded in his explanations of the Hitchin leaflet. 
But it was time grievously wasted. The Speaker felt 
this very strongly indeed: ‘‘If I had had any idea 
that the so-called personal explanation was going to 
lead to personal recrimination and a renewal of old 
attacks 1 would not have permitted the time of the 
House to be taken up for that purpose’’. It should 
not be forgotten that Mr. George wantonly attacked 
Lord Robert in the first instance. These ‘‘ scenes ”’ 
are entirely of his making. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, in that charitable vein of his, was 
personal about Sir Edward :Carson and Mr. Bonar 
Law in a speech he made this week. He spoke of them 
as having no interests in Ireland—they knew nothing 
about Ireland. We should say it is quite true they have 
no ‘‘interests’’ in Ireland. Mr. T. W. Russell, on 
the other hand, unquestionably has. His “‘ interests ”’ 
in Irish agriculture are substantial. Yet it does not 
necessarily ensue that he knows anything about Irish 
agriculture. 


Sir E. Grey’s Liberal and Nationalist critics 
have certainly not improved their position in the ad- 
journed debate on foreign affairs. When analysed, 
their complaints come to nothing more than a demand 
for more information, but, as the Foreign Secretary 
pointed out, to supply that would mean the giving away 
of foreign Governments in a way that would soon be 
disastrous to the peace of the world. Much may be said, 
we hold, in criticism of Sir E. Grey’s policy in many 
parts; but not by Liberals. Their criticism has melted 
into air, or gas. 


The most vital point under discussion was Persia. 
The Foreign Secretary could not make the situation 
there seem satisfactory. One thing is quite clear. Mr. 
Shuster must go, for he has made himself impossible. 
An effective Protectorate is to be put off as long as pos- 
sible, though it is difficult to see how it is to be avoided in 
the end. The Mejliss is as tactless as it is incompetent ; 
in fact, it is clear Persia has no inherent capacity for self- 
regeneration. The Mejliss supports Mr. Shuster solely 
because the foreigner demands his retirement. Mean- 
while there is trouble brewing at Shiraz, where we 
have one Indian cavalry regiment shut up among a 
horde of wild fanatics who are resolutely boycotting 
them. It is not clear where this will end. The alleged 
interest of the Sunni Mussalmans of India in the fate 
of the Persian Shiahs is to a great extent a figment of 
the parliamentary imagination. 


The new members seem to be putting their money 
on the foreign horse; and, whether they back Bos- 
phorus or Persia, they somehow always come off. After 
Mr. Mark Sykes we have Mr. Aubrey Herbert. The 
Prime Minister pats the first with approval after the 
run, and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs pats the 
second. Who henceforth would run his maiden race on 
the home course when there is a much better one to be 
run in the foreign handicap? Highclere’s political star 
promises to be quite in the ascendant once more. It 
is pleasant to notice that Mr. Herbert’s speech in the 
debate was praised in the clever account in the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette ’’ yesterday. 


Mr. Asquith frankly admitted on Thursday to Lord 
Curzon and his deputation of anti-suffragettes (an ex- 
pressive but singularly barbarous term) that the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women ‘‘ would be a political 
mistake of a very disastrous kind’’. But the amend- 
ment to the Government Suffrage Bill which is to confer 
the franchise on some seven or eight million women 
will, if it pass the House, be taken into the Bill and 
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supported by the Government. Was ever Premier in this 
manner won? Admittedly Mr. Asquith has been over- 
borne by his colleagues ; and we have the spectacle of a 
Cabinet unable to make up its mind on a grave question 
of policy. Mr. Asquith is actually driven to build his 
hopes on the House of Lords. Obviously from what he 
said on Thursday he expects the House of Lords to reject 
the Bill, and hopes there will be an uproar in the country 
against woman suffrage in the interval of its first and 
second rejections. His last words were almost an invita- 
tion to the House of Lords to hang up a Government Bill 
of first-rate importance. He is relying on the House of 
Lords to defend him from his own colleagues. 


Sir John French has once again proved himself an apt 
pupil of Lord Haldane and has learnt his lesson well. 
So his report on the Territorial Force is in the usual 
terms of Haldanean optimism, all the weak points 
being glossed over. Recruiting is satisfactory! It is 
only the wicked pessimists in the London district who 
hold a different view. A side hit is made at the National 
Service League, who are said to go about certain dis- 
tricts advising men not to join the Territorial Force. 
The League denies this charge with quite unnecessary 
fervour. If the Territorial Force were by some magic 
to become a success and the establishmen made up, it 
is certain we should never have compulsory service. 
However, we agree with the Inspector-General that it is 
a great mistake for the Territorials to indulge in 
ambitious and complicated operations such as tactical 
schemes inyolving large bodies of troops. 


Some Radicals and Labour members and others in 
the House of Commons, who knew nothing of what they 
were talking about, opposed the proposal on Wednes- 
day to appoint two additional Judges to sit in the House 
of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. These Judges are intended to strengthen the 
Judicial Committee and the House of Lords in order to 
meet the demand for an improved Court of Appeal for 
the Empire made at the last Imperial Conference by the 
Dominions. The Judges in the House of Lords, includ- 
ing the Lord Chancellor, serve on the Judicial Com- 
mittee; but the two Courts cannot sit simultaneously 
without one or the other or both suffering. 


The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill would enable this to 
be done, and until we have one Imperial Court for the 
whole Empire it is evidently necessary. The Govern- 
ment weakly faltered in dealing with their friends’ 
motion ; and their weakness will encourage the same set 
to resist any proposal to appoint a new Judge in the room 
of Mr. Justice Grantham. They are systematic detrac- 
tors of the Bench; and one of them spoke of it as com- 
posed of fossilised Judges. Their view, a completely 
ignorant one, is that the ordinary Judges if they were not 
‘* fossilised ’’? could do the work of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in their abundant leisure. They show utter 
incompetence either to understand the English Courts 
or the claims of the Dominions. 


The best rubber story is the latest, reserved for the 
telling by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. 
Harcourt, at the British North Borneo dinner, said that 
a City friend of his was approached with a view to 
floating a rubber company. His friend was quite ready. 
‘“How many trees have you? ’’ he asked. ‘‘ We have 
not got any trees ’’, was theanswer. ‘* How much land 
have you?’”’ Wehavenoland.’’ ‘‘ What then have 
you got?’’ Ihavea bag of seeds! 


How absurdly people talk of those very wise little 
beasts, cats. After the cat show this week (according 
to the ‘‘ Evening Standard ’’) Lady Decies and a friend 
complained that cats made bad pets. ‘‘ You never 
seem to own a cat.”’ Just so: a cat declines to be a 
chattel. The truth is, apparently, that while these 
ladies ‘* fancied ”’ cats, their cats did not fancy them. 


THE DURBAR. 
O-DAY ends the stately ceremonial with which 
the Emperor of India presented himself to his 
subjects at the ancient capital. Delhi goes back 
beyond the limits of history—even beyond tradition. 


The sites of seven buried cities have been traced 
among its ruined environs. Wars waged around 


it before the siege of Troy live in an epic longer than 
the Iliad and not less renowned. The very site ot 
the Great Durbar adjoins the historical battle-ground 
on which the sovereignty of India has been more than 
once decided. In our own generation it has now for the 
third time witnessed the peaceful Proclamation of a 
supreme British Ruler. In every way it was appropriate 
to the announcement that henceforth it will again be 
the centre and seat of the Imperial Government. 

There is no parallel in history for this great 
display. Neither the Buddhist Emperor Asoka nor 
the greatest of the Moghuls ruled a wider Indian 
Empire or displayed a more gorgeous and imposing 
ceremonial. It is a triumph of modern civilisation in 
a field peculiarly the home of barbaric splendour. 
Civilisation, it has been said, is measured by its 
means of communication. Even had the sway of any 
previous ruler extended to the remoter regions now 
included in India of the English, a year of travel would 
not have brought to Delhi the men who dwelt on the 
fringes of the Empire. The railway, the steamboat, 
and the telegraph alone have made possible such a 
gathering as this. The occasion is one which speci- 
ally appeals to the Eastern love of spectacle. It is 
in accord with their traditions that the accession 
of a great monarch should be celebrated after 
this fashion. A King is to them the visible em- 
bodiment of the only government which conforms 
with their ideas of sovereignty. Parliaments and 
Cabinets derive authority in their eyes merely as dele- 
gates or agents of a supreme personal ruler. The 
Crown all through the Empire is constitutionally the 
truly imperial tie. This is especially true of India, 
where the bond is also a personal one, held binding 
by people whose conception of sovereignty begins and 
ends with him that bears the sceptre. It is sometimes 
forgotten that one-third of India is still ruled by its 
native princes and chiefs. Their genuine and un- 
swerving devotion is given, not to an abstract concep- 
tion or even to a constitutional system, but to the 
Sovereign in person, the fount of honour and power. 

At no time were the relations between these chiefs 
and the supreme Government more cordial and sincere. 
The fear of annexation, which so recently as Dal- 
housie’s time interposed a barrier of suspicion and 
distrust, has passed away. The recent unrest has 
drawn them by a sense of common danger nearer to 
the central power. At Delhi—as in London—they 
have taken with pride their proper place as associates in 
the Empire with the Suzerain Emperor. The personal 
presence of the Emperor was for them a recognition 
of their independence—each in his degree—within their 
own territories, as well as an assertion of his own 
suzerainty. It would have been appropriate if this 
opportunity could have been taken to set up some sort of 
Imperial Privy Council—a Darbar-i-Khas—where the 
native rulers could be brought into consultation with 
the Viceroy on matters of common interest, with due 
regard to their dignity and independence. Lord 
Minto’s ill-considered proposal to associate them with 
his elected councils met the sudden and ignominious 
fate it deserved. 

At the other end of the scale are the silent masses 
—the eighty per cent. whose only spokesmen are the 
English officials who protect their interests. They 
could not assemble at Delhi in person or by proxy. 
They were not forgotten. For them lccal celebrations 
were held on Proclamation Day at every district head- 
quarters and in all the principal villages throughout 
India. The King’s picture was exhibited and perhaps 
homage done to it. The reading of the Royal Pro- 
clamation was accompanied by festivities, distribution 
of alms, schcol feasts, sports, everything that would 
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appeal to the popular imagination. For the Eastern 
mind it must have been a universal demonstration of 
beneficent power. 

The great Assembly itself was a marvel of organisa- 
tion. For nearly a year a staff of experts has been at 
work to elaborate a scheme on the largest scale and 
in the most minute detail. Perhaps, to be hypercritical, 
it has been a little over-organised—a little too highly 
finished. We miss in the lurid descriptions of the daily 
press any trace of the barbaric incompleteness and rude 
contrasts which give distinction to the indigenous 
Indian display. It savours of the Chelsea pageant, 
which, in Eastern guise, is to be produced this month 
at Calcutta. It is difficult to realise miles of English 
lawns in the once arid spaces beyond the Ridge or to 
conceive the ancient architecture of Rajputana and 
Kashmir illuminated by electric arc lamps. The dim 
flickerings of the traditional rows of countless little oil 
lamps would have been a pleasant relief to the garish 
splendour of the modern camp. And why was the 
elephant—the most picturesque feature of an Indian 
procession—left out? 

A more permanent and practical interest attaches to 
the announcement of the far-reaching administrative 
changes with which the proceedings dramatically closed. 
It was received by Anglo-India with a certain feel- 
ing of relief. Some natural apprehension prevailed 
that it might include measures threatening to the 
stability of our rule. The choice of a new capital 
has a precedent. Akbar transferred it for a time 
a hundred miles or so from Delhi to Agra. King 
George has moved it nearly a thousand from Calcutta 
back to Delhi. Less significant but more contentious is 
the reconstitution of Bengal. It is not possible here to 
discuss the reasons set out in the lengthy Despatches 
of the Indian Government and the Secretary of State. 
The central measure stands beyond the reach of sane 
criticism. Outside Bengal there is probably no man in 
India who will deny that Delhi is to-day the only proper 
place for the Imperial capital. Every reason, historical, 
geographical, administrative and sentimental, leads 
to this conclusion. It was only by accident that Cal- 
cutta ever became the seat of government for all 
India. The causes which led to this position have long 
since passed away. Even its commercial supremacy 
is more than threatened. Calcutta is on a remote back- 
water—too shallow and dangerous to be navigated by 
the great ocean steamers of the future. Its climate is 
enervating and unhealthy. The only reason in his- 
tory or sentiment for its retention which can appeal to 
the British Government is that it was founded by an 
Englishman two centuries ago. It is, however, thus 
divorced from the traditions of the Indian peoples which 
centre in the most ancient of their capitals. The 
transfer moreover will remove the ruling body from an 
environment of political intrigue and assassination to 
more loval and secure surroundings. 

The re-arrangement of Bengal will not pass without 
debate. Possibly the particular form of partition first 
adopted was not the best which could have been devised. 
Nevertheless the opposition to it was largely factitious 
and was rapidly subsiding. It was supported by most 
reprehensible means. The present measure must bear 
the appearance of a concession to lawless agitation. On 
its merits if a change was to be made, the present 
scheme is perhaps the best that could have been selected 
—with one exception. Administration by a Governor 
and Council is neither as efficient nor economic as the 
existing form under a Lieutenant-Governor with Indian 
experience. It seems merely a concession made to the 
vanity of the Bengali in the vain hope that it will silence 
protests against the transfer of the supreme Govern- 
ment. It may only be a prelude or a pretext for fresh 
agitation. Feeble concession is not the best way to 
treat the most favoured and least loyal of the Provinces. 
It is surely unfortunate that a doubtful measure which 
has at once raised protests in both Houses of Parliament 
should have been framed and announced under condi- 
tions which absolutely debar any revision or amend- 
ment. 

For the other ‘‘ boons ’’ there is nothing but praise. 


The royal bounty could not have been more appropriately 
bestowed than in a present to all public servants of the 
lower grades and above all to the Army and the Police 
whose steadfast loyalty well deserved this gracious and 
substantial recognition from the Sovereign himself. 


THE CHINESE POSITION. 


Re development of events in China has been so 

rapid that it needs an effort to realise that it is 
less than two months since a mutiny at Wuchang gave 
the signal for an insurrection which has since spread 
over the Empire; that the capitals and chief cities of 
nearly every province have since hoisted the Revolution- 
ary flag; that Yuan Shih-kai has been recalled from 
exile and made Prime Minister with authority as nearly 
supreme as the conditions admit; that the Regent has 
resigned after vielding, on behalf of the dynasty, to 
every demand put forward for constitutional reform; 
and that a Conference is being held at Shanghai to 
discuss a future form of Government. The drama gains 
in interest as it proceeds ; but we are in the position of 
spectators watcHing from the stalls actions the issue 
of which not even the actors can yet foretell. Still the 
situation is defining itself to a certain extent. The old 
régime at Peking is, we may assume, really extinct, 
though the future be ever so obscure. Stated in the 
tersest possible form, the question is between Limited 
Monarchy and Republic; but very few problems 
in practical politics offer themselves for decision in 
terms so net. Yuan Shih-kai is probably right, for 
instance, in estimating that seven-tenths of the Chinese 
prefer that there should be an Emperor: the idea of a 
Republic is foreign to their conception and traditions 
and contains risks which the more thoughtful are 
eagerly anxious to avert. Autonomous and semi-inde- 
pendent—whether as principalities or viceroyalties—the 
provinces have been content ‘always to own fealty to an 
ideal Emperor who reigned with divine approbation. 
What would happen if this centripetal power were 
destroyed ?. Is there a man whom all China would agree 
to elect and submit to as President? One might go so 
far almost as to say that, if there were one such, the 
problem would be solved. He might be chosen to found 
a new dynasty as easily as to head a Republic. For one 
of the difficulties is the absence of alternative. Assum- 
ing a preference for monarchy in the abstract, what 
alternative is there to a dynasty which is regarded with 
dislike that has found expression in widespread re- 
volution? Great and drastic reforms have been 
scheduled on paper; but the Chinese have had experi- 
ence of edicts! A question before the Conference will 
be what security can be found that the Manchus will 
not attempt, by-and-by, to regain a measure of the 
power they have now abjectly surrendered. An oath 
before the Imperial ancestors—such an oath as the 
Regent has taken in the Emperor’s name—to uphold 
the nineteen constitutional articles presented by the 
National Assembly is too solemn to be lightly broken. 
The danger would lie, rather, in possible attempts to 
minimise by artifice and intrigue. The recent provision, 
for instance, that the Empress-Dowager shall be asso- 
ciated with the Emperor in the promulgation of edicts 
requiring the Imperial seal, at Imperial audiences, and 
at State functions, savours too much of a female regency 
to be accepted without misgiving: the possession of 
the Imperial seal at critical moments was a potent 


factor in the late Empress-Dowager’s career. Nor is: 
the association of an undistinguished Manchu Court: 


favourite—for the mere sake, apparently, of obtruding a 
Manchu—with the distinguished Chinese who has been 
appointed guardian of the Emperor, unlikely to suggest 
the insertion of a Manchu wedge for future use. Take 
the case, again, of the Imperial treasure. Millions 
sterling in gold and silver are believed to be hoarded 
in the palace, yet the Government is begging for foreign 
loans to help meet current expenses and help maintain 
the dynasty in power. Is it surprising that Wu Ting- 
fang should protest in the name of the Revolutionists 
that the provinces will not accept responsibility for a 
loan destined to be employed in opposing the popular 
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movement? Or that the migration to Jehol of the whole 
Imperial clique—Emperor, Dowager, and Princes, 
eunuchs and female inmates of the palace—temporarily, 
at any rate, while a new régime is being discussed, 
should be regarded by many as the only safe way of 
extruding the evils—moral, physical political— 
against which the Revolution is a protest? Yuan Shih- 
kai may reasonably fear that the spectacle of such an 
exodus would cause dangerous excitement in Peking ; 
but there may be also at the back of his head a 
thought that it might shatter irretrievably the remnants 
of a prestige which he is trying to conserve. For it is 
the Imperial prestige which is in case. Votes which 
will be cast for prolonging the dynasty would almost 
certainly be cast otherwise if a peaceful issue from 
change could be assured. It is because there can be 
no such assurance ; because anarchy, disintegration and 
civil war loom as alternatives, that a solution consistent 
with its maintenance is being sought. 

It has been often said that the only thing one can 
predict safely about China is that events will turn out 
otherwise than as foreigners expect. And certainly 
under no other assumption can the hypothesis of a 
Chinese republic be admitted. Is it conceivable that 
Mongolia, Tibet and Turkestan—to say nothing of 
Manchuria—would remain members of a State which 
had lost the emblem of cohesion implied in the Imperial 
concept? Would not other influences begin almost cer- 
tainly to make themselves felt? Or are the ‘‘ United 
States of China ’’ to consist of the eighteen provinces 
only, and the great dependencies to be held to their alle- 
giance by force if they demur? But is it likely that even 
the eighteen provinces would cohere in the absence of 
the traditional link? The Cantonese might accept Sun 
Yat-sen as President of a republic, but would the pro- 
vinces north of the Yangtze agree? Would Szechuen 
—the largest, richest, most populous and self-contained 
of all? Would Yunnan, which maintained itself as a 
Mohammedan State so long that the Government of 
India opened up tentative relations with the Sultan of 
Tali, in 1869? Would the Mohammedans of Shense and 
Kansuh, whose rebellion was suppressed a year or two 
later by Tso Tsung-tang? Would Hunan, the proud 
province which helped its great provincial noble, Tseng 
Kwo-fan, to crush the Taiping rebellion and has since 
maintained a kind of traditional ascendancy in the 
Yangtze valley, in the persons of successive Viceroys 
of Nanking? There are always, in every movement, 
flighty enthusiasts who fail to distinguish between 
theory and feasibility; but there are also among the 
Chinese notables who will presumably be present or 
represented at the Conference wiser men who will try 
to devise a method of averting the risks we have indi- 
cated. If a vigorous republicanism finds expression 
in the candidature of Sun Yat-sen, constitutional 
monarchism has an ally in Kang Yu-wei who inspired 
the late Emperor’s reform edicts, in 1898. ‘It is said 
that the Republicans have offered Yuan Shih-kai the 
Presidency ; but he is committed to the monarchical side. 
A suggestion has been made that Duke Kung, the 
descendant and representative of Confucius, should be 
elected Emperor; but it is, we fear, less practical 
than picturesque, though it may serve to indicate the 
supreme difficulty of finding the man. A similar diffi- 
culty is involved in the suggestion of a military dictator- 
ship, which even the Republicans are understood to 
admit as a possible necessity while their régime is being 
established, but which would be more likely, by histori- 
cal analogy, to result in the assumption of sovereignty 
by the dictator. 

So that, to the foreign onlooker, the maintenance of 
the Manchu dynasty, shorn of its objectionable features 
and under all practicable safeguards against their resus- 
citation, seems to emerge as the most feasible solution. 
Failing agreement on that basis, separation between 
North and South—between the provinces on the north 
and those south of the Yangtze—which would mean 
for the North probably adherence to the dynasty, for 
the South perhaps a temporary republic, is suggested. 
But it would be a temporary solution only; for the 
Throne would assuredly try to reunite the Empire when 


The alter- 


it felt strong enough to make the attempt. 


native, in fact, to unanimity seems to be almost 
certainly, sooner or later, civil war; and we 
have seen in the burning of Hankow and _ the 


massacres at Nanking what civil war in China may 
mean. The Shanghai (Chinese) Chamber of Commerce 
may justly protest to the National Assembly that 
during twenty days that the Insurgents occupied Han- 
kow no one suffered, but that massacre, outrage and 
looting followed the re-entry of the Imperialists : the 
Assembly may make representations to the Throne, 
and edicts inculeating mercy be issued in response. 
But is it to be supposed that scenes similar would not 
be re-enacted? The excesses and subsequent fighting 
at Nanking were in defiance of an edict ordering sur- 
render which the Viceroy was willing to obey but the 
Imperialist general professed to disbelieve. Armament 
and discipline have improved in China since the last 
great rebellion, but civil war will not be made with kid 
gloves even now; and the risk of foreign intervention 
would increase geometrically with its duration. There 
is always a chance that, when people who have been 
fighting can be stopped and brought to parley, reason 
may gain sway; but there is danger also of widespread 
disorder if the uncertainty is prolonged while the grip of 
authority—never too strong in China—is loosened. 
The considerations we have indicated cannot but be 
present in the minds of the Conierence; and every 
friend of China must hope that they will promote a 
solution that will avert further conflict, with its im- 
measurable risks. 


THE LORDS UNDER THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


hy is painful work reading the debates in the Lords 
now-a-days. Not that there is any falling off in the 
quality of the speeches. The Lords can hold their own 
now, as they have always done in the past, with the 
Commons or any other debating beady. Indeed in the 
Lords the average would be comsiderably higher than 
the average in the Commons for ‘reasons that have often 
been explained. Especially in diseussion of a question 
like the Insurance Bill the Lords would show well if 
thev hada chance. Lord Haldane himself admitted that 
there were in his House an exceptionally large number 
of men qualified by experience to speak with effect on 
this Bill; men who would have something to say from 
their own knowledge ; men who would really debate and 
not merely make a speech. Want of time would in any 
case have left these practical critics little opportunity, 
but it was not want of time that froze their noble zeal. 
It was the sense of the futility of it all. The end a 
foregone conclusion, foregone from every point of view, 
what interest could there be in speaking? In the 
Commons, though the result of debate within the 
Chamber is invariably discounted long before the debate 
begins, speeches may have effect cutside. There is. 
always an opportunity of challenging the Government, 
and the attack and reply may affect the country. 
Before the Parliament Bill the result of debates in the 
Lords was not invariably a foregone conclusion as in the 
Commons. Now it does not matter how debates end. 
Let the Government be beaten or the Opposition be 
beaten, it makes no difference to the fortunes of a Bill. 
In the long run it must always end the same way— 
in the Bill being carried, if the Government really want 
it. Necessarily public opinion is sensitive to the 
change and attention to anything the Lords may do as a 
chamber is languid. And this must react on the Lords 
themselves. They know they are reduced to playing a 
poor part and they know that others know it. Already 
regard for the Upper House—the phrase is rather an_ 
unkind sarcasm—even amongst Unionists in the 
Commons has dropped significantly. By regard ”’ 
we mean strictly what we savy, we do not mean 


respect. Simply the other House is on the whole 
not considered. Precisely, of course, what was 
always foretold ‘by opponents of the Pariiament 


Bill; precisely also what its supporters wanted. The 


position of the House of Lords now is pitiful; pitiful 
rather than pathetic because they cannot even feel that 
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they defended themselves to the last. Their fall was 
unheroic and their present position is ignominious. 
Ignominious is the description of their future position 
under the Parliament Bill they always choose them- 
selves. Let them realise it now and not acquiesce. 
Their present position is impossible. Either let them 
go on in the sole and avowed intention of getting the 
Parliament Bill repealed or let them give up work 
inside the Chamber altogether and devote their energies 
to work outside where they can do a very great 
deal with very good effect. The worst thing possible 
both for them and for the country would be to lapse into 
the illusion that because they are still called the House 


of Lords and have escaped the great injection of new . 


peers, things are as they were; that they either 
are or are taken to be the old House of Lords. 
Inside everything looks so exactly as it did, all seems 
to go on so much as before, that the mistake might be 
natural, but it would not be less deadly. 

Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the Insurance Bill was 
so searching a criticism, leaving hardly a whole spot in 
the entire Bill, that the conclusion seemed rather a non- 
sequitur. Such an exposure one might expect would 
lead to contemptuous rejection, but it led to acceptance. 
The decision was right; we cannot doubt that. By re- 
jecting the Bill the Lords could only have secured delay 
without amendment. Nothing would have been done 
and the Peers would have been saddled permanently 
with the charge of hating national insurance. It was 
useless for them to amend the Bill. The Government 
would not have accepted their amendments. By, passing 
it they accepted national insurance as a social policy ; 
but they had already made it clear that they did not con- 
sider the Bill contained the best possible scheme and 
many of its details they condemned. No doubt it will be 
said that in not dividing on second reading or proposing 
amendments they had approved the Bill entire. But 
this is logic-chopping the public will hardly stand. 
The public, we believe, will simply take the Bill as the 
Government’s Bill and hold them responsible. Cer- 
tainly it is most unfortunate that the Lords could not 
amend the Bill to practical effect, as perhaps they might 
have done before the Parliament Act. The Government 
would have found it difficult to reject every amendment 
which a thorough examination by the House of Lords 
would have produced. Having amended their own Bill 
several times a day, even they would not be brazen 
enough to pretend the Lords were laying unholy hands 
on a perfect thing. In the circumstances they would 
have been almost compelled to accept amendments 
rather than give up the Bill. Now they need not. 
However, many suspect that the Government would 
have been very thankful if the Lords had thrown out the 
Bill. Then they would have thrown all responsibility on 
the Lords, who, they would have said, once more had 
opposed a great social measure, though they could 
hardly call it popular. They would have dropped the 
Bill and got out of a great mess. How great the mess 
is only Mr. Lloyd George himself and his advisers can 
know.- It is at least possible, perhaps more than 
possible, that the Bill will never take effect; so great 
are the difficulties. 

The rejection of the Naval Prize Bill was right, 
because the longer reprieve (if it be nothing more) 
this country gets from the perils of the Declaration of 
London, the better. Every day it is put off is a gain. 
The Unionist peers were opposed to this Bill on 
merits ; they did the straight thing and threw it out. The 
Insurance Bill they were not opposed to on merits pure ; 
they approved of the principle, its main intention. The 
case was different. 


THE RAILWAY AGREEMENT. 


"ER outward result of the Conference appears so 

small that people may well be forgiven for won- 
dering why its members ever came together. Truth 
to tell, we have taken a lesson from the Chinese and 
play eda good game of face-saving all round. Yet the 
simple fact of getting the opposing interests near 
enough to talk across a table has gone a long way to 


making a better feeling. The railway officials have 
found—little expecting it—the men’s leaders willing 
to be reasonable, and they, in their turn, have discovered 
that while the companies resolutely refuse to budge an 
inch to noisy bullying, straightforward claims honestly 
put are sure of consideration. This time the House of 
Commons has really done some good, for, barren as 
their debate was of definite suggestion, it conveyed 
clearly to both sides the public view that something else 
must be tried before another strike was declared. 

The men’s leaders have had a difficult task, and on 
the whole they have done it well. The Unions them- 
selves have been for some years the fierce battle-grounds 
of moderates and extremists, but until recently saner 
counsels always prevailed in the long run. But the 
rapid rise in the price of food and living generally, 
intensified by stationary wages, quickly led to a spirit 
of deep dissatisfaction with modern industrial condi- 
tions. Then followed Mr. Lloyd George’s dangerous 
class-hatred speeches, well manuring the ground for 
sowing of the Socialist seed. We should not wonder 
at our crop of trouble. The railway companies, fettered 
by statutory rate conditions, were quite unable to grant 
demands which, in many instances, their officials felt 
to be reasonable; it would not have been fair to ask 
shareholders alone to pay for a rise in prices which 
should be met by the general consumer. ‘The position 
of the men was equally impossible. Many of them 
could not live. Here at last came the opportunity of the 
Socialist extremists, long waited for and apparently 
most favourable. Not only must you strike, they said 
to the men, but you must not rest content until you have 
changed the existing conditions of society. Openly 
you are told nothing can be done, and the only way to 
get rid of the deadlock is to take matters into your 
own hands. We at least can promise that your wage 
shall be a living one and your life no longer a misery. 
The men were carried away; their leaders forced to 
follow. The strike in being, however, startled every- 
body, and the Government were compelled to a course 
they should have taken long ago, the offering of facili- 
ties for rate changes provided the companies would 
consider grievances. A way was found through the 
Commission, but the companies, now certain of recoup- 
ment, at once issued extensive programmes of increased 
wages and better conditions. Yet right athwart any 
settlement came the extremist demand of full and com- 
plete ‘‘ Union’’ recognition. As the men began to 
realise what the new conditions meant their Socialist 
ardour gradually cooled off, and the extremist ranks 


rapidly thinned. The one thing necessary—and well . 


the leaders realised it—was to gain time. Against this 
the Socialists fought bitterly; they knew too well the 
concessions were real and that peace would be made, 
leaving the old order unchanged. Hence the extremist 
demands for an immediate strike on the publication of 
the Commission Report. This time public opinion, re- 
cognising the value of the companies’ concessions and 
the fairness of the Report, declared strongly against 
another strike, and would have insisted on immediate 
Executive help to nip all disorder in the bud. The men’s 
leaders wisely temporised again. Let a ballot be taken. 
Not to strike, but to strike if the leaders think necessary. 
They hoped for and half expected another conference ; 
the strike papers in their pockets would be useful ammu- 
nition in reserve. Still the extremists thundered behind 
them, backed by the Socialistic North and savage South 
Wales. If the companies would not yield a little the 
whole trouble might break out afresh. To their credit 
they saw the necessity, and putting petty considerations 
on one side agreed to meet the men’s leaders. Of 
course there will still be bitter dissatisfaction among 
the general strike extremists, but we believe that the 
leaders have now recovered the confidence of the great 
majority of the men, and no striking for political ends 
will be sanctioned by them. 

The actual amendments of the Commission Report 
made by the Conference relate rather to machinery than 
principle. In future grievance petitions will be replied 
to in fourteen days instead of in twenty-eight, and in 
place of the signatures of a quarter of all the grade a 
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lesser number will be sufficient to ensure consideration. 
Intended revision by the companies of wages and hours 
in a direction adverse to the men must be preceded by a 
circular direct to all the men concerned, instead of, as at 
present, by a simple notification to the men’s secretary. 
An alteration, or rather addition, of real moment is the 
undertaking given by the companies that their casual 
labour shall in future be paid at current permanent rates. 
In the North this has been a burning grievance, for the 
men were convinced that the casual labour taken on at 
lower rates inevitably lessened their chances of a rise 
in wages. Incidentally the change will help in the 
decasualisation of labour, as the companies will natur- 
ally, under new conditions, find it more convenient for 
discipline and reliefs—wages being the same—to absorb 
the best of the casuals into their permanent staffs. 

It is idle to consider who may claim the victory. 
Without the strike the companies would have had no 
promises to increase rates, and could not have given 
way. To that extent the men got their way by striking. 
Recognition, as the Socialists claimed it, was never 
possible, and is dead. Recognition, in the sense of the 
men having skilled help from their unions to put their 
case for them, in effect has been granted. The railway 
future certainly looks brighter than for many years 
past, and perhaps the best omen is that the leaders 
appear to have recovered the loyalty of their men. 


SIR JOSEPH HOOKER. 


ITH the death of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker departs 

the last, with one exception, of the mid-Victorians 
who placed modern science upon its present footing. 
Alfred Russel Wallace is still with us, but save for him 
all the other giants of science, whose work had already 
become classical when the men who are now in command 
were beginning to make their first acquaintance with 
their subject, are not only dead but beginning to fade 
into the region of rare recollections and scanty remini- 
scences. 

Born in 1817, Hooker had been a Fellow of the Royal 
Society for sixty-four years, the stretch of an ordinary 
lifetime, and so early was his scientific activity that it 
received -the unqualified admiration of Humboldt, a 
fact which seems to take us far down the scientific gene- 
rations. In fact, to place him we have to remember 
that Hooker was a friend of Lyell, who made consider- 
able use of Hooker’s geological observations both in 
the Antarctic and Himalayas, and that with Lyell the 
modern views of geology practically began. These were 
the days before the antiquity of the human race had been 
recognised, when flint implements were still regarded 
as freaks of creation, and before de Perthés, Prestwich 
and Evans had established the existence of pre-historic 
man coeval with the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. 
Hooker, though younger than Darwin, was more like a 
father confessor than a friend and critic ; his advice was 
constantly sought and deferred to; indeed, led to the 
publication of the famous paper of 1858. Huxley be- 
longed almost to a later generation, and the careers of 
many other great naturalists like Rolleston, Balfour, 
Moseley and Romanes have been wholly begun and 
ended within the period of Hooker’s activity. 

As the son of the leading botanist of his day, Joseph 
Hooker early found the opportunity of getting into the 
full tide of science. When he was only twenty-two, 
and had just obtained his degree, he became natu- 
ralist to the famous Antarctic expedition under Ross, 
and so began that series of scientific travels by 
which he earned his chief title to fame. The Antarctic 
was followed not many years after by the Himalayas, 
where he spent three years in regions never before 
traversed by a European, which, .indeed, have since re- 
mained almost equally unexplored because of the closing 
of Sikkim to all Europeans by the Indian Government. 
Another journey of exploration in the Atlas and a long 
journey in company with Asa Gray in the Rocky Moun- 
tains gave Hooker his unrivalled personal experience of 
the botany of the globe and led to that conception of the 


geographical distribution of plants and the survival of : 


Arctic floras in mountain areas which has done so muclr 
to strengthen the foundation of the theory of descent. 

Above all Hooker was a systematic botanist, almost 
the last of his race in England, for the trend of science 
has latterly been towards physiology and palzo-botany, 
so much have the world and its contents been explored. 
and classified. The ‘‘ Genera Plantarum ’’ will long 
remain his monument in this direction, a permanent tide- 
mark, as it were, to show what had been recorded at 
the close of the great modern expansion of the world’s 
limits. At one time also Hooker worked at fossil 
botany, and in this subject, of which the possibilities 
have only of late years been fully realised, he retained 
his interest to the end. Indeed, Hooker was for- 
tunate among men in possessing an active mind and a 
power of appreciating new trains of thought well into 
his tenth decade, and many of the younger generation of 
botanists can speak of his kindly interest in their work. 

There were giants in the land in those days is the 
feeling one has towards the men with whom Hooker 
took station in the great fights which raged round the 
theory of descent in the early sixties, and it is nowa- 
days rather the custom to deplore the fashion in which 
science has buried itself in technicalities and ceased, in 
consequence, to produce great men. Were they really 
giants or did they only push up from the high plateau 
of their age? Will our own peaks stand out equally 
when the contemporary mists have cleared away? In 
science, at any rate, the early Victorians had an advan- 
tage that can never be recovered: they were the first 
explorers in an almost virgin country. The man who 
sails into an unknown sea, charts the new islands and 
makes the prime contact with the untouched inhabitants. 
can never have his fame displaced. Others may follow,. 
and even unlock the secrets he missed by bringing 
greater powers of mind or a more efficient method, but 
the discoverer remains the first down to the end of 
time. And when scientific method was applied to the 
whole field of positive knowledge in the early middle of 
the nineteenth century, quite ordinary men did get a 
chance of mapping out the first approximations of their 
science on a scale and with an effect that no successor 
can rival. Moreover man does rise to his opportunities ;. 
stimulus makes for greatness. To ask whether the man 
or the age was great is as though one were to ask. 
how much a man’s quality is due to himself 
or his education—fate or free will; the answer will 
depend on the prepossessions of the individual. In 
Hooker's case we have the testimony of those best 
qualified to know that they were dealing with a master 
mind. But Hooker’s work will not be displaced as are 
the labours of the physicist or the chemist. Botany is, 
after all, a common-sense sort of science, not subject to 
periodic revolutions as men penetrate more deeply into 
the obscurities that will always veil the nature of matter 
and force. No; the oblivion that waits on the scientific 
man comes from the fact that his work is not the expres- 
sion of his personality but a step in the unveiling of a 
pre-existing universe. A Parthenon marble, even a coin 
by Cimon, is as fresh to-day as it was two thousand 
years ago, as unapproachable by the ordinary man and. 
with as immediate an appeal to the emotions. The man. 
of science may be a master builder, but the design upon 
which he works is that of a temple not builded with 
hands. 


THE CITY. 


HE Stock Exchange has been more cheerful this 
week and business has shown a tendency to 
expand. Consols received support, believed to emanate 
from banks and insurance companies which desire a 
higher quotation for their year-end balance-sheets, and 
Home Railway securities derived benefit from the satis- 
factory result of the negotiations between the companies 
and the men’s delegates. When it became known that 
peace was assured professional dealers made a rush to 
buy Home Rails, and prices mounted rapidly. On the 
following day it was remembered that the coal miners 
had not arrived at a definite agreement, and profit- 
taking took the cream off the rise. No serious fears 
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in this respect are entertained, however, and it may 
be expected that the splendid records made by traffics 
will exert an influence on the market before the end of 
the year. 

Canadian Pacific regained their buoyancy, partly on 
the announcement of the long-expected issue of 
$18,000,000 of new stock at the price of 150, which 
will provide a bonus of about $8 per share to existing 
holders, while a traffic increase of $505,000 for the first 
week of December assisted the upward movement. The 
Grand Trunk increase in gross receipts for the same 
period was £11,221, which was quite as good as 
expected, but quotations did not respond. A feature 
of the Colonial Railway section was a further sharp 
advance in Beira income debenture stock, on which 
interest distributions will be commenced early in the 
new year. 

The reception of the issue of £'7,000,000 of Canadian 
Northern Ontario Railway Guaranteed 3} per cent. 
stock was disappointing, 88 per cent. of the amount 
being left to the underwriters. This may have 
the effect of curbing Canadian demands for capital 
which have reached a heavy total during the current 
year; but it does not necessarily indicate a slackening 
of general investment purchases. The Peruvian 
Government (Salt) Loan, for example, was very largely 
over-subscribed in a few hours, and several other 
important issues will be made before Christmas, for 
which a good reception is anticipated. 

American railroad stocks have been whipped into a 
semblance of activity once more, to the accompaniment 
of predictions by Mr. H. C. Frick that 1912 will bea 
boom year in the American steel trade. Conservative 
opinion is that the predictions are somewhat prema- 
ture, but it is admitted ‘that manufacturers’ stocks are 
low in nearly all trades, and that an industrial revival 
will bring a strong demand in all directions. It is sug- 
gested that banking interests and professional specula- 
tors are now buying shares in anticipation of the re- 
investment of dividends and interest payable in January 
which will amount to about $235,000,000. 

The satisfactory result of the rubber auction this week 
has been reflected in the distinct firmness of rubber 
shares, which is expected to be maintained in view of 
the strong tendency of hard Para. Oil shares, on the 
other hand, are neglected with the exception perhaps 
of Spies, which were heavily sold just before the direc- 
tors announced that the interim dividend would not be 
increased owing to the difficulty of overcoming the in- 
cursion of water in the western portion of the company’s 
area. 

In the mining market great interest is taken in the 
approaching fight for control of the East Rand Pro- 
prietary Company. The Central Mining interests 
(which include the Wernher-Beit and influential French 
holdings) are determined to take over the management 
of the property. Sir George Farrar, on his part, 
evidently intends to dispute his position to the last ditch. 
Both sides are asking shareholders for proxies to be 
used at the meeting to be held at Johannesburg in 
January. It is believed that the Central Mining Cor- 
poration and its allied interests will be able to enforce 
their desires ; but in view of Sir George Farrar’s poli- 
tical influence in the Transvaal the ultimate result of 
the contest can hardly be foreseen. 

In the Rhodesian section the proposed amalgamation 
of the Gold Fields Rhodesian Development Company 
and the Rhodesia Exploration Company is the chief 
topic of discussion. The former will absorb the latter 
on the basis of nine Gold Fields Rhodesian shares being 
given for four ‘‘ Rho. Ex.’’ shares, which appears very 
favourable for the Exploration Company’s shareholders. 
The precise necessity for the amalgamation is not 
obvious, apart from the fact that if further capital be 
required by either or both companies it will be more 
easily obtainable under the proposed new conditions. 
At the same time it is generally agreed that the 
amalgamation will be to the benefit of the Rhodesian 
mining industry. 

London General Omnibus stock made a further 
advance in expectation of a statement as to the impend- 


ing working agreement with the Underground lines, and 
Union Castle Mail shares have resumed their upward 
movement, it being rumoured that an offer to purchase 
control of the company has been made on behalf of the 
Australian and South African Governments. The 
rumours are, however, very indefinite. 


KINGS ON TOUR. 
By Fitson Younc. 


‘SAW King Edward, arriving at Calais one: sunny 
afternoon, wave his hand to someone among the 
waiting group on the quayside and, as soon as the 
gangway was down, hurry forward with a smile and 
a warm greeting to take by the hand a little, dark, 
careful-looking man. It was Xavier Paoli, who has 
a more intimate knowledge of kings and queens than 
any other living man, and who has probably had more 
opportunities to observe and more intelligence in 
observing them than anyone has ever had, and who 
has now written a book* containing some impressions 
of his royal friends. 

We are so much accustomed to read conventional 
nonsense about reigning kings and queens that we are 
apt to look with suspicion on a book devoted to 
studies of a dozen of the Sovereigns of our time. 
There is probably only one man living who could write 
such a book well; and he has written it. M. Paoli’s 
principal work in life was about as curious a task as 
could be allotted to any human being ; it was to watch 
over the personal security of. all royal petsonages 
travelling or staying in the country of France. It was 
an exceptional post, and it was filled by an exceptional 
man. No one who has ever seen, among a royal group 
chatting by the ‘waterside at Calais or Cherbourg, that 
spare and distinguished figure, that lined and sallow 
countenance with the intelligent eyes and forehead, is 
ever likely to forget’ Xavier Paoli. He moved among 
them like a member of the family, himself a sovereign 
reigning over unseen armies, and perhaps the -only 
man in Europe who in a sense also ruled the contem- 
porary sovereigns of Italy, Russia, England, Spain, 
Holland, Belgium, Persia, and Austria. 

It is so much our habit to think of kings and queens 
as isolated individuals that it is highly amusing 
to meet a man who regards them as a class. Just 
as there is a small world of fashion at the head of 
every society in every town or metropolis, so at the 
head of social civilisation there is a small world of 
kings, queens, officials, favourites, and dependants ; 
and in this world Paoli was and is a familiar figure. 
He might walk unknown and unnoticed in the Bois de 
Boulogne; but if he strolled across the golf links at 
Cannes he would probably be mobbed by sovereigns 
and grand dukes. His world is a very narrow one; 
he has, so to speak, a very local reputation; only 
kings and anarchists know him’ well. He was 
probably on as easy terms with anarchists as he was 
with the kings, but it was his business in life to keep 
his two sets of friends strictly apart. 

It is a career which in the hands of a dull man, or 
a man who was nothing at all outside his function 
of special Commissary of Police, might have been dull 
and even sordid; but M. Paoli’s intelligence made it 
human and interesting. | When he was told that a 
sovereign was coming into France this little alert man 
would set his machinery working; his invisible army 
would be scattered about along railway lines, in hotels 
and palaces; the whereabouts of his friends the 
anarchists would be verified, woods and glens and 
solitary mountain walks and wide forests would be 
beaten out and searched; and, at the appointed hour, 
smiling M. Paoli, with an armful of papers and the 
latest gossip from Paris, would be standing on the 


quay at Calais or on the platform at Pontarlier, ready 


to welcome his royal guests into his territory. Most 


* **My Royal Clients."’ By Xavier Paoli. Translated by 


A. T. De Mattos, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1911.- 
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of us remember how, as children, holiday journeys 
taken regularly were associated with the personalities 
of certain people—a coachman, a boatman, the 
captain of a ship, or some other person who assisted 
in the miracle of our happy translation; and we 
remember with what a thrill of pleasure we recognised 
the same faces, and felt it so wonderful that, although 
we in the interval had been busy with other and 
different things, these people were stili at their posts. 
We associated them only with our periods of holiday 
and pleasure, and thought of them as of people 
continually engaged in doing agreeable things. In 
some such way, I imagine, must the sovereigns’ of 
Europe think of M. Paoli. France is their playground, 
journeys are holidays to them; they were always in 
good spirits when they saw M. Paoli, and, being a 
little childish in their ways, no doubt looked upon him 
as a kind of good genius whose presence meant change 
and amusement and freedom from the ordinary tiresome 
routine. It is thus, at any rate, that the reader sees 
him through the simple and attractive pages of his 
book—standing on windy platforms at desolate little 
frontier stations peering into the night to watch for 
the white head-light of a train, with his thoughts 
flying ahead along the endless track, seeing in 
imagination his faithful corps keeping watch and watch 
along the way, armed for the unexpected and prepared 
for the impossible. 

He might easily have been a Skeleton at these 
holiday feasts, a visible reminder to his clients of the 
risks of royalty. But he never was; he guarded them 
invisibly, his ugly machinery was kept well out of 
sight; and the sovereign who, against Paoli’s express 
desire, took a solitary walk along a country road and 
spoke to a group of Italian navvies who were breaking 
stones, never realised that the navvy in whom she 
took most interest, because of his apparent age and 
poverty, was in fact a detective inspector. Apparently 
all M. Paoli’s work was done in the background, and 
those who saw him in public must have thought that 
his duties were merely to be an agreeable companion, 
to know the pleasantest walks, the monuments, and 
the objects of interest; to smooth the way where it 
was difficult, to keep annoyance far away, and to be 
able to gratify, without apparent trouble, any whim 
of his royal friends. 

The most striking portraits in this book are those 
of the Empress Elizabeth of Austria and the late King 
of the Belgians. The first is a perfect human study 
of a very charming and tragic figure—one of the few 
really human contemporary studies of a sovereign that I 
have ever read. The study of the King of the Belgians 
makes us long for more. We want an even fuller account 
of that highly intelligent, sardonic, selfish, and vicious 
old man, with his icy chaff and his simple bourgeois 
habits, ‘* wearing a pair of goloshes over his enormous 
boots and a black bowler on his head, carrying in his 
hand an umbrella that had seen better days, and under 
his arm a bundle of yellow-backed books or a knick- 
knack of some sort packed up anyhow in a newspaper 
. . . haggling over a musty old tome at the corner 
of the Pont des Saints-Péres, and counting the money 
twice over before paying it’’. He was worthy of a 
full-length portrait; but I daresay that it is not for 
nothing that M. Paoli has won his reputation for 
discretion. King Leopold was the vagabond among 
kings, the only one of our time who really succeeded 
in kicking over all the traces and doing what he liked. 
It is only a pity that what he liked doing was not more 
interesting. For the official amusements of kings are 
not really very amusing; everything is presented to 
them officially ; if they want to meet a certain type of 
man, an Official representative of that kind is produced 
for them. This apparently even applies to beggars, 
as the following story of M. Paoli’s shows :— 

When they heard of King Edward’s presence at Biarritz, 
numbers of needy people imagined that Heaven had sent 
them an unexpected windfall ; and a regular swarm of beggars 
came down upon the town. Fearing lest the sovereign 
should be importuned, I had them all sent away, with the 
exception of two old blind beggars, whose character was 


known to me and who were worthy of all pity. Regularly, 
whatever the weather, they posted themselves daily, at the 
time of the King’s walk, on the road that led to the beach. 
As soon as they heard Cesar barking—the dog could never 
bring himself to tolerate them !—they held out their bowls; 
and each of them, with the sleeve of his coat, dusted the 
placard on his chest, inscribed, in big clumsy letters, with 
the time-honoured formula, ** Pity the poor blind’? The 
King walked up to them, dropped a handsome alms in their 
respective trays, and said as he passed : 

Till to-morrow ! 

Now it happened that one morning he saw only one of the 
blind men at the usual spot. Startled and fearing lest some 
accident had befallen the other—for he had gradually become 
accustomed to the sight of those faithful sentries—he made 
inquiries about the absentee. No one had seen him. The 
next day the second blind man was at his post again. 

“* Were you ill yesterday ? ’’ asked the King. 

No, monsieur le Roi.”’ 

‘¢ Then you were late? ”’ 

‘“‘ Excuse me, monsieur le Roi, I beg your pardon,’’ the old 
man answered, not knowing what to say. “ You were 
early! ”’ 


The whole metaphysic of kings and beggars is con- 
tained in this story. 

Judging from this book one would say that kings 
were a sober and orderly class of men, punctual, 
obliging, and good-tempered ; fond of early rising, and 
of ‘‘ transacting business at their desks’’; given to 
curiosity and the asking of questions, ‘‘ close students 
of human nature’’, but suffering from very limited 
material for their studies, with remarkable memories 
for the most unimportant details, and highly developed 
powers of summoning a smile to their faces on any 
and every occasion, and with a very touching and 
whole-hearted affection for any. kind and sympathetic 
independent human being, such as M. Paoli, whom 
they have the good fortune to come across. Their 
amusements, even when on a holiday, are singularly 
limited, and perhaps the most exciting of them is the 
amusement of buying things. When Muzaffr-ed-Din, 
Shah of Persia, was in Paris under the care of 
M. Paoli, his chief amusement consisted in buying 
masses of rubbish. The King of Kings, wearing more 
than a million pounds worth of gems, would regularly, 
every day, go down to the Rue de Rivoli and buy tray- 
loads of sham jewels. When he was at the Exhibition 
he bought musical instruments, tapestries, table 
cutlery, a panorama, an ‘‘ art nouveau ”’ ring, and a 
case of pistols. His method of purchase was to touch 
an article, holding up his forefinger, and say, “‘ Je 
prends’’. Poor Shah, to whom taking, and not giving, 
was the supremest pleasure ! 

But if ‘‘ Je prends’’ is the motto of kings on their 
holiday, I think they would agree on bestowing on 
M. Paoli the motto ‘‘ Je rends. ’’. 


THE DEAD-HEAD CONCERT SYSTEM. 
By Joun F. Runciman, 


(NE of the most momentous steps in the development 
of a real musical life in London since Mr. Newman 
inaugurated the Queen’s Hall promenade concerts was 
taken by Mr. Landon Ronald when he recently lowered 
by one half the prices of admission to the performances 
of the new Symphony orchestra. It cannot be said the 
concert-business had been going from bad to worse: 
it gave up that habit when about ten years ago it 
touched low-water mark ; and since then it has remained 
at low-water mark. It was in 1go1-2 that people 
finally gave up paying to hear any save the most cele- 
brated artists, and the celebrity of these had to be kept . 
alive by profligate advertising. In articles of the 
period I pointed out—and insisted repeatedly later—how 
the preposterously high prices on the one hand, and the 
infinite and seemingly eternal supply of free tickets on 
the other, had resulted in the fixed determination of the 
greater portion of the London public not to pay at all. 
For the proms. people paid; a certain number paid for 
the better class of orchestral concerts; the mass of 
British and Continental singers, violinists and pianists 
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sang or played, as they do to-day, to audiences 
representing less than five pounds in actual cash. 
Musical London found itself divided into two fell 
opposéd camps of sulkers—the artists who got nothing 
for their art and the people who wished to hear good 
artists and could not afford it. Beside or between them 
stood the tertium quid, the agent, taking his fees and 
fatly chortling. 

Mr. Ronald has attacked this sad state of matters 
on one side, and that, everyone must admit, a very 
important side. Whatever else may be wrong with 
concert-giving, one thing is certain—too much is 
habitually asked and too little yielded in answer to the 
requests. Only wealthy families can afford frequently 
to pay some two or three pounds for a couple of hours’ 
music, which is what we must take it an average sized 
musical family has to pay at the rate of half-a-guinea 
per head ; and in the case of families of moderate means 
the sum will amount to from half-a-sovereign to fifteen 
shillings for the gallery—with of course train and "bus 
fares added—and the privilege of standing in the cold 
and wet for an hour thrown in. With the wealthy and 
the moderately well-off alike concert-going must under 
the old conditions be an occasional luxury, and the 
habit of going regularly, as a matter of course, to hear 
music could never hope to be firmly established as it 
is in Germany. (I refer now to functions which people 
would willingly pay to attend.) By lowering his prices 
all round Mr. Ronald has, I say, made an important 
move in the right direction. When I note the 
numbers of empty seats, often empty benches, at the 
Queen’s Hall, the conviction is forced upon me that 
other orchestras would find a sure profit if they followed 
his example. At present every concert is a specula- 
tion: there may be a profit, there may be a loss: no 
one can be certain until the receipts are reckoned 
up. Why should not concert-givers be sure of at least 
some small remuneration at any rate for their labours? 
Moderate prices would assure a moderate profit. 

The other part of the evil has yet to be attacked and 
goodness only knows what hero is going to attack it 
and when and how. A formidable paragraph goes the 
round of the press once or twice in a twelve-month to 
the effect that the agents mean to put an end to the 
dead-head system. Do they indeed? Well, it is only 
proper they should, for they and the piano manufac- 
turers created it. If they put an end to it, their business 
would come to an end also in a_ short time 
and for a long time. Nine-tenths of the con- 
certs given now would not be given — which 
means that more than nine-tenths of their earnings 
would disappear. Only a small part of the agency busi- 
ness is legitimate: the rest consists of arranging con- 
certs for artists no one has heard of—and 4rranging 
audiences for them as well. Hence free tickets are 
scattered broadcast o’er the land: the labours of the 
agent include papering the house. As several of these 
gentlemen have lately taken to issuing laudatory 
advance notices of their clients—notices telling us that 
performers of no reputation possess tremendously high 
reputations—I don’t see why they should not describe 
themselves as ‘‘ Whitewashers and Paperhangers to the 
Musical Profession ’’. This line of business has helped 
to ruin the concert profession and I have not the faintest 
idea how it can be stopped. I should like to see the 
agents suppressing dead-headism and thus committing 
suicide. A wholesale clearance would do good, though 
it is to be feared a fresh crop would speedily spring up. 

We shall not know for a little while whether the 
New Symphony orchestra’s concerts have gained or 
lost by the change of prices, but I learn that the pros- 
pects are of the brightest. And we must all rejoice. 
The family, that unit of human life in this country, will 
be able to enjoy the music it wants to hear. It will no 
longer have only the choice between hearing for nothing 
beginners or charlatans it does not want to hear and 
staying away from music it does want to hear. The 
artists—the genuine artists, who do their work honestly 
and hope only to be paid for it—will know whether their 
ventures are likely or not to prove profitable, and unless 
a profit seems likely to result they will abstain from 


giving concerts. On the whole, I think, a large increase 
of concert-goers will result ; and this affects an economic 
view of the question I have not yet seen touched on. 
Every season I attend numerous concerts given by 
unheard-of artists, many of them possessing real ability ; 
and I ask myself what is to become of them. Nay, L 
will deal with concrete instanves. 

Mr. Landon Ronald himself is director of the Guildhall 
School of Music—an institution I once described as a 
barracks and one that would certainly have remained a 
barracks so long as the old régime lasted. It has I know 
not how many thousands or hundreds of thousands of 
students. I would like Mr. Ronald to place his hand 
firmly on his heart and declare how many of these do 
not propose to become professional singers or players. 
The fruits of an inquiry might not startle him : certainly 
the general public would be startled to find that at 
least eighty per cent. had this fell purpose in view. 
The other day the Guildhall School students gave an 
excellent concert. Our old indomitable friend the 
enemy, Want of Space, prevents me mentioning any 
details ; but many of the young folk showed signs of 
growing into fine artists. Presently their school educa- 
tion will be finished and they will be thrown out into an 
indifferent world. Most of them would like to become 
public performers—not acrobats, but artists. As 
acrobats they might earn their bread. As _ artists 
what chance of success have they in a country where 
people have given over paying to hear music? No 
answer is needed. Their chance of gaining a bare 
livelihood depends upon their power, social or other, 
of attracting pupils to themselves. 


Another still more solid and striking case is sug-- 


gested by a concert given by Mr. Sevcik at Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday night. Mr. Sevtik is a Bohemian 
teacher of the violin, and he had the luck to have as 
pupils two at least who have made names, Marie Hall 
and Kubelik. This gentleman has had the idea to come 
over here from Vienna with a half-dozen of his (presum- 
ably) best disciples, to give an orchestral concert and 
to arrange for the disciples to give each his or her recital 
at Bechstein Hall. The enterprise may be - called 
spirited : some might vulgarly call it cool cheek; but 
whether or not it will result in an access of fresh candi- 
dates for admission to the ‘‘ Meisterschule ”’ for violin 
playing at the Royal Academy of Vienna is a matter that 
does not concern me. The question, once again the 
question, is what will happen to all these young people? 
They were not equal in merit. Mr. David Hochstein 
played the first movement of the Beethoven concerto 


quite creditably. He was not always in tune; he had | 


no individual reading of the work to offer; but he is 
a competent violinist. About Miss Rosa Ehrlich I shall 
only say that the movement from Wieniawski was much 
beyond her: perhaps from nervousness she played out 
of tune, and certainly from lack of strength she missed 
all the points. Miss Daisy Kennedy played Max 
Bruch’s Scottish fantasia—a most un-Scottish work— 
as a conscientious schoolgirl ought to play it. There is 
nothing save the cheapest sort of musicianship in the 
thing—nothing national. Nearly every Scot I have met 
seems to have the conviction that either he bled with 
Wallace or gloriously died at Bannockburn with Bruce, 
but Mr. Max Bruch, like a good cosmopolitan 
Jew, has no such illusions. ‘‘ Scots wha hae’”’ 
is for him merely an opportunity of writing  senti- 
mental variations, variations which might have been 
made more fitting in tone had he known that the same 
melody serves for ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal’’. This 
matter, however, may be left over for another day. 
Meantime the question is, once more, what is to become 


of his half-dozen pupils? Do they mean to come to - 


England annually in search of fame and wealth? And 
if so, things being as they are at present, what can 
they do more than fill the agent’s pockets and help to 
spoil the chances of our native artists ? 

Academicism and pedantry are coming to an end. 
With men like Ronald and Bantock at the head of great 
teaching institutions there seems some likelihood of the 
average British student equalling the average foreign 
student and, in consequence, of our producing musical 
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geniuses in the same proportion. The thing now 
wanted is a vast musical public to employ these clever 
folk, a public which goes to concerts to enjoy itself 
as a matter of course and pays as a matter of course. 


If by means of lower prices this public should be 


created perhaps that nuisance, the agent who earns 
money by scattering free tickets for bad concerts, will 
be stamped out. 


SOME THEATRICAL FICTION. 
By Joun Patmer. 


S it the duty of a dramatic critic to read the novels 
from which plays have been adapted for the stage ? 
Or is it his duty to abstain from reading them? These 
questions are the critic’s side of a problem which has 
already confronted the adapting author. Is the author 
to assume that the people who come to see his dramatic 
version have already read the novel; that they know in 
advance all about his characters; and that he may, 
therefore, dispense with anything in the way of intro- 
duction or analysis of their affections? If his audience 
has read the book and has merely come to see the 
pictures, the task is simple. The adapting author must 
give his audience as many pictures as he can crowd 
into five acts, averaging four scenes apiece. These 
pictures, preferably by Mr. Joseph Harker, must be the 
despair of Mr. Gordon Craig, and everyone of them 
must be as informing as a personally conducted tour. 
In this case all the critic can do is to read the book, go 
to the theatre, find fault with the pictures, and admire 
the dexterity of the men behind the curtain who can 
handle so much real and personal estate in so short a 
time without seriously damaging themselves or the 
theatre. But the critic whose bent of mind is over- 
serious for his comfort will probably spend the intervals 
in which this expert performance is taking place (the 
curtain is for some reason always dropped on the scene- 
shifter) in wondering uneasily whether he ought really 
to be there. His business, he might argue, is with 
plays. Why should he be concerning himself with a 
collection of footnotes and illustrations to the text of a 
novel he would scarcely have thought worth the com- 
mentator’s while? The moral of his uneasiness is plain. 
If he knew in advance the kind of thing he was going to 
see, he should have stayed away. In any case he should 
have refused to read the novel; and if, on arriving at 
the theatre, he found that the first act was unintelligible, 
because he had not read the novel, he should immedi- 
ately have come away. 

We have now virtually answered the question both 
of the critic and the author. If the author intends to 
give us a play, and not merely a series of illustrations, 
he must regard his MS. and his audience as a perfectly 
blank sheet of paper upon which he is going to write 
everything that is necessary for a complete under- 
standing of his characters and his story. He must 
assume that his audience has not read the novel, or 
even heard it discussed. He must assume that the news- 
papers have said nothing about it ; or, if they have, that 
his audience never reads the newspapers. His play 
must be self-contained, fully intelligible without refe- 
rence to its original. Most difficult of all, he must, by 
an effort of the will, forget that he himself has read the 
novel, or he will be unconsciously reading it into his 
play. Personally 1 am convinced that the right way to 
adapt a novel is not to read it at all. Certainly it is the 
critic’s duty to abstain. He should, in fact, abstain from 
reading any popular novel whatever—a fearful priva- 
tion !—lest it should some day be adapted for the theatre. 
It will be very difficult for him, if he has read the novel, 
to put it entirely out of his mind and to approach the play 
purely on its dramatic merits. “If the novel be a good 
one, alive with characters persuasively presented, he 
will inevitably be filling in the play from his memory of 
the novel. He will have come to sce the pictures. 

There are, then, only two ways of adapting a novel for 
the stage: (1) to assume your audience has read it, 
(2) to assume your audience has not read it. Which of 


these two ways has Mr. Fagan chosen in dealing with 
the ‘‘Bella Donna’’ of Mr. Hichens? He has chosen 
neither. He is wise enough to know that neither of the 
two sole possible ways is the right way. He has, in 
fact, a theory of his own. That his audience has or has 
not read the novel is, for him, not a perfect dilemma ; 
the truth lies somewhere between. Half the audience, 
he argues, has read it; the other half has not; and it 
is the business of the adaptable adapter to adapt both 
himself and the novel to these indubitable facts. He 
does not take the one possible way of the artist— 
Shakespeare's way—and throw into the crucible of his 
imagination all that he has obtained from the novel to 
be resmelted and reissued with his own superscription 
on the coin. - This would displease the people who had 
read the novel. . Suppose, for example, Mr. Fagan were 
not the least interested in Egypt, and thought that the 
slow poisoning of Nigel Armine by his wife, as related by 
Mr. Hichens, was incredible, superficial melodrama. 
Suppose he was content to take from the ‘* Bella 
Donna ”’ of Mr. Hichens the bare theme of the story— 
the story of a woman hedonist, appalled at the prospect 
of losing her grip on the life of the senses, weary of 
living up to an impossible ideal, craving with a devastat- 
ing animal hunger for her natural mate. It is an ugly 
theme, but not incapable of artistic treatment—witness 
the way Shakespeare, in ** King Lear *’, handles the 
wife of Albany. Suppose that Mr. Fagan, taking this as 
his theme, turned Mr. Armine into a Wesleyan minister ; 
Bella Donna, his wife, into a flower-seller of Piccadilly 
Circus ; and Mahmoud Barudi into a plumber who lived 
next door. Suppose, moreover, instead of slow poison, 
Bella Donna had used the carving-knife, caught up in 
a passion. What would the people say to this who had 
read Mr. Hichens’ book and had come to the theatre 
demanding to see the ‘* Loulia*’ and a Temple on the 
Nile? Obviously they would think they had got into the 
wrong theatre. No; it was not possible for Mr. Fagan 
to take the way of Shakespeare—the way of the imagi- 
native dramatist. He must keep all the unimportant 
things—donkey boys, poisoned coffee and so forth—even 
though they leave his imagination stone-cold, and he 
must put into dramatic form a series of incidents which 
his own instinct as a playwright must tell him have only 
to be seen to be dramatically absurd. 

This is but half the matter. Mr. Fagan must not 
disappoint the people who have read the novel; but he 
must not forget the people who have neglected to read 
it. The result, as in ail these adaptations, is a composi- 
tion which is neither good illustration in the view of 
those who know the novel nor good drama in the view 
of those who do not. Perhaps I am not competent to 
deal with this side of the matter, for I read ‘‘ Bella 
Donna’’ not very long ago. I was in the unfortunate 
position, one rainy weck, of having to choose between 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson’’ and ‘‘ Bella Donna’”’, 
and as I have never been able to endure more than ten 
minutes of Dr. Johnson my choice was even more strictly 
limited than it seemed. But, making a powerful effort 
to divest my memory of all it held about Mrs. Armine, 
I cannot conceive anyone understanding her behaviour 
as it is presented in the adapted play. Mr. Fagan has 
not given us the smallest opportunity of knowing any- 
thing of the springs that move her. We are left to 
infer what we can from the player’s unaided efforts to 
make what she does seem the right inevitable thing. 
It was difficult enough in the novel to believe in 
Mrs. Armine. ‘To make her motives mildly reason- 
able it was necessary to imagine wonderful things 
of Baroudi. In the play this is impossible. It was 
merely foolish to ask us to regard Mr. Charles Bryant 
as an embodiment of virile beauty, an incarnation of the — 
fate that hangs about our necks, a glamorous Eastern 
figure inscrutably cruel and mysteriously masterful. 
He was merely a not very competent actor with pigeon- 
English and a stained face, who gave an exceedingly 
unpleasant exhibition of how passion should not be 
suggested on the stage. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, with 
her indestructible sense of style, made us fervently wish 
we could believe in her. (Neither Mr. Hichens nor Mr. 


Fagan could rob her for one moment of her beautiful 
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voice.) As for Sir George Alexander, he turned his 
part by sheer virtuosity into something credible—even 
thrilling for one or two agreeably melodramatic 
moments. But never for one instant could we believe 
that these figures had been conceived dramatically by 
the adapting author. All we could admire was an 
intelligent piece of journeyman translation. 

Another adapted novel of the week is Mr. George 
Moore’s ‘‘ Esther Waters ’’. I am quite competent to 
criticise this adaptation, because I have not read the 
novel. I know it is avery good novel. The Irish Zola, 
in one of his books published a few weeks ago, has 
told us that he found with some astonishment how 
admirable it was when he came to read it some time 
after he wrote it. It is the more surprising he should 
have been willing to turn it into a very bad play. Mr. 
Moore has apparently done with his own work what 
Mr. Fagan did with Mr. Hichens. He has not taken 
the idea of his novel and conceived it imaginatively as 
drama; he has simply translated it. The dramatic 
version of ‘‘ Esther Waters’’ is a story in five chapters, 
no one of which is dramatically connected with the 
others. Nor is there any of that unity of idea or impres- 
sion which distinguishes the plays of Tchekoff and Gorki. 
Each succeeding act, instead of adding to our sense of 
the unity of the play, simply increases our sense of con- 
fusion. Act Two might be deleted bodily with scarcely 
the change of a syllable in the acts which follow. The 
chapters are written in the police-court manner; they 
are raw and ill-digested, leaving the imagination un- 
touched, appealing now and then to the intelligence as 
a piece of competent descriptive reporting, with Human 
Nature for headline. 


ALPHONSE LEGROS. 
By D. S. MacCo tt. 


LPHONSE LEGROS, born at Dijon in 1837, was 
painted beside Baudelaire in Fantin’s ‘‘ Hommage 
a Delacroix ’’ of 1864; he was exhibiting with the 
young English draughtsmen of the ‘‘ Society of Twelve ”’ 
only the other day. The character of his schooling was 
well illustrated in Mr. Luard’s recent book which re- 
published the essays of his master Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dran, along with copies of pictures in the Louvre made 
from memory by his pupils. To the end Legros was 
a “‘ good pupil ’’ of the Masters, swayed almost equally 
by scholarship and the productive impulse ; all he did was 
stamped with the severity of the school, but within its 
grave lines his imagination, kindled by a Zurbaran or 
a Millet, worked to noble effect. His place is secure 
in the line of great etchers, and in England, where the 
scholarship of Leighton availed so little against the 
vulgar forces of his ‘‘ Academy ’’, Legros, whether as 
a teacher or by his mere presence and authority, was a 
tonic element, standing for the academic spirit in its true 
sense. With a point of malice he told how once 
when he was passing out of the quadrangle of University 
College he encountered Leighton coming in as colonel 
of the Artists’ Corps. Leighton, magnificent on his 
charger, did not for a moment catch his friend’s salute, 
and Legros looking up murmured “‘ Si je n’étais pas 
Diogéne, je serais Alexandre ”’. 

The great Masters, for him, were never wrong. Their 
colour, he held with Ingres, was always the right colour 
for their drawing. If he did not like the drawing he 
denounced it as unauthentic. When Michel’s ‘‘ Rem- 
brandt’’ appeared he tore through it stormily; the 
Dresden picture of the artist with Saskia on his knee 
was impossible. ‘‘ Jamais de la vie! Il n’a pas fait une 
saleté comme ¢a ”’ ; the etchings were pruned of anything 
like failure, and at the ‘‘ Ephraim Bonus ”’ with his rudi- 
mentary arm and muzzy background, he glared defiance. 
Among moderns his admirations were few. It was he 
who gave Henley the text on which he embroidered, 
that Constable and Delacroix were the true leaders of 
““modern’’ art, and I have heard him speak more 
warmly of Constantin Meunier than of any other contem- 
porary. The Impressionists were outside of his sym- 
pathy. He picked out Charles Shannon as ‘bien 


organisé’’, and was one of the first to welcome 
Muirhead Bone when he came to London. 

It must have been in the late seventies, 1877 or there- 
abouts, that I first saw him. He had come in 1876 from 
Kensington to University College as Slade Professor on 
the retirement and at the instance of Sir Edward 
Poynter, and I, who had drifted in among the mild 
heathen grinding for examination on the other side of the 
College, caught glimpses of the bright spirits of the 
Slade. Coming out of the library one day I found that a 
copy in monochrome by one of the Slade pupils of part of 
Veronese’s ‘‘ Family of Darius ’’ had been fitted into 
an arched recess on the staircase. The figure that 
first arrested one’s eyes was that of Slinger, Legros’ 
assistant, a gaunt, rambling giant of a man. 
But I found myself beside what seemed a neat frock- 
coated professor, till one caught the vivid head and keen 
eyes set in dark hair and beard: presently, seeing that 
I was interested, he turned and spoke to me about the 
picture. Strang, Holroyd, Gerald Robinson, W. Y. 
MacGregor, Tuke, the Huxleys were pupils then or 
shortly after, the beautiful Dorothy Richmond also, and 
honourable women not a few. Legros used to laugh at 
some of them, wealthy ladies who arrived with prancing 
steeds, ‘‘ chevaux qui piaffaient ’’, and who anxiously in- 
quired whether a course of teaching would ‘‘ destroy 
their personality ’’. Later came Furse, Rothenstein, 
J. R. K. Duff, Harrington Mann, and many more. 
Legros, unwilling, perhaps, to lose the advantage of 
a language which he handled with so much effect, 
obstinately refused to learn English. He made 
up his mind very quickly which of his pupils 
were worth his attention, and spared no pains 
with them. The astonishing demonstrations he 
gave of heads painted within an hour could be seen 
by all, if not imitated. Shortly after this the Grosvenor 
Gallery opened. Legros was represented there beside 
Watts and Whistler and Burne-Jones, as he was in col-~ 
lections formed in those days by Constantine Ionides 
and others, and I remember his etchings and Whistler’s 
beginning to appear in Bond Street windows like things 
from another world, the heads of Sir Edward Poynter 
and Dalou beside the ‘‘ Putney Bridge ’’ and ‘‘ Connie 
Gilchrist Skipping’. Then for ten years and 
more he seemed to fall into the background. 
Bond Street repented; there was some failure in pro- 
ductive energy, perhaps, at least in painting, and for the 
time Rossetti and Burne-Jones, Whistler, and later the 
Impressionists were the artists who occupied attention 
in the world outside of the Academy. Strang remained 
a faithful follower, but most of the pupils went to Paris 
and studied under other masters. Then came the nineties, 
and the movement of artists and critics that rebelled 
against the Salon in Paris and the Academy in London. 
The chief living figures were discovered outside of these 
associations, disengaged from the crowd of medio- 
crities, and honoured in turn by the young, who 
founded new societies. Whistler, Degas, Legros and 
Rodin in turn received this homage. In 1891 there was 
an exhibition at Dunthorne’s, to be followed by others ; 
Legros exhibited by invitation at the New English Art 
Club in 1894, returned to the Painter-Etchers, and a 
younger generation began to count up what he had 
done, the paintings, the 600 plates, the essays in sculp- 
ture and medals. Rothenstein, who had returned from 
Paris, took up his old teacher’s cause with enthusiasm ; 
Ricketts and Shannon joined the band, and Legros, 
exhumed from the seclusion of many years, 
found himself the centre of respectful attentions, 
and called upon to figure at exhibitions as a link 
for pious youth with the Old Masters. It was 
proposed that one of Legros’ pictures should be 
bought for the newly opened Tate Gallery (1897); a 
small committee raised subscriptions, and Watts, 
always a generous friend, made the work easy by the 
handsome cheque he sent. Arthur Strong obtained for 
Legros about the same time a commission from the 
Duke of Portland for fountains at Welbeck. All this 
had its echo in Paris, where Legros had been nearly 
forgotten. His ‘‘ Dead Christ ’’ was looked out at the 
Luxembourg, and an exhibition of his work organised 
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there. All this made a pleasant evening for the veteran, 
and he marked his pleasure in the many. drawings he 
made of new friends. ‘‘I cannot offer you a gold 
vase ”’, he said to one, ‘‘ so I offer you a gold-point’’! 

His house, in those days, was at Brook Green. In the 
back room he etched and drew his silver-points. | On 
the walls were the etching of a cardinal by Ingres, 
Méryon’s ‘‘Galérie de Notre Dame’’, one or 
two drawings by Stevens, and at hand a volume 
of Piranesi. It was his hobby to collect drawings 
by Old Masters, those that a learned eye could pick 
out of the portfolios at Parsons’ shop. He would 
take a friend there, and the friend, by the expenditure 
of a half-crown here or five shillings there, would 
carry off most of those prizes. But Legros himself 
had got together a good many drawings, including 
a landscape by Titian. He told how, when with fear 
and trembling he washed it, the colour of the ink 
revived and for a few moments he was face to face 
with the master’s work as it first appeared. The draw- 
ings got together for the pleasure of looking at them 
were eventually dispersed in the early days of Carfax 
and provided him with a house in the country near 
Watford. After that his appearances in London were 
rarer, and age began to damp the fire of his talk and 
gesture; but on one subject the fire burned steadily 
to the end, that of Alfred Stevens. He had been struck 
in his early London days by the certificate that Stevens 
designed for the International Exhibition of 1861. The 
name puzzled him; an Alfred Stevens he knew, but not 
a man who could have designed that. He met Stevens, 
I think, at Rossetti’s table; but did not at the time 
know who he was; afterwards he saw him in his 
studio, surrounded by marvellous drawings that no one 
seemed to appreciate. When the Tate Gallery was 
opened he induced his friend Mr. C. J. Knowles to buy 
the cartoon of ‘‘ Isaiah’’ and present it. It was Sir 
Charles Holroyd’s task to piece the tattered fragments 
together. Legros belonged, as I have said elsewhere, to 
a people that believes in giving public honour to its 
heroes, that builds monuments to them in their native 
villages and has set up a temple with the dedication ‘‘ to 
its great men a grateful country ’’, and he laboured to 
obtain for Stevens some official recognition. First a 
tablet and medallion relief was set up in his native place, 
Blandford. Then the project of a monument at the 
Tate Gallery occupied Legros, and the scheme took the 
shape that is fresh in the recollection of my readers. 
His old pupils, Miss S. C. Harrison, Countess Feodora 
Gleichen, and others, were foremost in the movement ; 
he declared that he should die happy if he saw it carried 
out. He did so see it, and lived barely three weeks 
longer. Frail, but content, he appeared at the opening 
on 14 November, and spent, doubtless, some of his 
reserve of life in this last act of devotion to an artist of 
whom he had made himself a countryman. In the 
heaven of design where Stevens is, near the great 
Italians, Legros is of the company.* 


‘ 


IN THE HOUSE OF MAMMON. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


AST Monday “ Eleanor’s Enterprise’’, George 
Birmingham’s first play, was given at the Gaiety 
Theatre in Dublin. It was bound to be good. The 
author is the wittiest writer we have in Ireland, and 
whether for serious reasons he is moved to attack some 
right honourable gentleman who has been more espe- 
cially knavish than is usual among politicians, or 
whether he merely laughs for laughter’s sake as in 
‘* The Simpkins’ Plot *’, he is never dull for a moment. 
So great an influence is he in this country that one 
even hears him criticised for merely attacking what is 
ridiculous and not doing something constructive like 
solving the Irish Question; but were he to become a 
political leader our loss would be lamentable, he would 
be pushed along in an unknown direction by the crowd 


* Mr. L. A. Legros tells me that his father's last words were 
“T) a été reconnu!"’ 


of voters behind him like any other politician and would 
soon be muttering about inalienable rights, and we 
should lose his laughter. 

‘* Eleanor’s Enterprise ’’—which followed a most 
amusing little play, ‘‘ Self Sacrifice’’, by Gordon 
Campbell—is about a young lady, of the kind that sit on 
committees, who wishes to go and live in a peasant’s 
cottage in order to elevate the Finnegans, and the 
enormous bribes that Finnegan demands from the young 
lady’s uncle before he will allow himself to be elevated, 
and the lying and the plotting of the same uncle, the 
archdeacon and the doctor and the Finnegans, to con- 
ceal these bribes from the young lady. The dialogue 
was full of the felicities of our peasantry which kept the 
house perpetually delighted. 

If one wishes to grope through the luxuriant laughter 
in this play in order to find a moral, I think it is that 
those ideas and schemes that leagues and committees 
discover in towns cannot alter the growth of lives that 
have been shaped and given their trend by the wind and 
the rain and the hills for generations upon generations 
and by conditions that were moulding man _ for 
unreckoned centuries before it ever occurred to him 
to build a town and elect committees and pass resolu- 
tions. Anyhow Eleanor leaves Finnegan as she found 
him, with his children a little cleaner but much more 
liable to take cold, and perhaps the most delightful touch 
in the play is where Finnegan in the third act 
describes how this young lady has found fault 
with him, but quotes her as only using such terms of 
abuse as he himself would have used in any chance 
moment of fury. 

In the production there was one fault, there was not 
enough realism. A real donkey tied by a real tether 
to a cottage set amongst the purple mountains requires 
a real cottage and real purple mountains. As it was, 
the donkey from the very beginning of his act began 
to pull, though at first quite quietly, only moving his 
ears. After a quarter of an hour of this steady and 
purposeful strain one saw which way it must go, and 
by the middle of the act the cottage was rocking. Then 
an actor cast his weight into the scale on the side of 
the cottage and the purple mountains. The donkey 
defeated the actor, but having done so he magnani- 
mously became motionless and remained so for the rest 
of the act, though he might at any moment have eaten 
the sunset and scattered the cottage and the purple 
mountains. So the play had the luck that a good play 
deserves, and the donkey brought the house down only 
metaphorically. 

At the end of the play there were long but unsatisfied 
calls for the author. And I should mention that the 
comedy was in three acts, and between the second and 
third a curtain descends, on which we read how to dis- 
pose of our sewage, whose is the best whiskey in the 
world, and where to get up-to-date transformations. 
‘* Don’t wait, do it now ’’, it tells us, and ‘‘ You can 
save money by using . . .’’, but I have forgotten who 
is to save our money for us; only I remember, immedi- 
ately underneath, the same curtain tells us whom to 
bet with. Thus we are solemnly reminded in whose 
presence we are, lest our increasing enjoyment grow 
too loud and we forget our Lord Mammon. 

But will nobody protest, and will nobody ever rise up 
and tell these shop-keepers to take away the offensive 
and abominable vulgarities with which they are making 
hideous the face of the earth? Will nobody “‘ ask for 
this and see that they get it ’’? So that our days shall 
not be hereafter remembered as the Age of the 
Aperient. 


THE OX DROVE. 

HE ‘‘ Ox Droves”’ are among the oldest roads in 
England. The Icknield Way itself was anciently 
described in one place as ‘‘ the way the oxen go”’’. 
They follow the high land of the watersheds, often 
the backs of the downs, right across the country. The 
Ordnance map dignifies them with Old English lettering, 
but does not name all. It does not, for example, name 


one coming from Devon and Somerset by way of 
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Ilchester, and traceable to-day very easily as far as 
Wilton and Salisbury. It goes through the orchards 
of Somerset as a good hard road, but often deprived of 
its right green borders. When these have been lost 
they have not disappeared, and its old breadth is shown 
probably by a long narrow field on one side, and then, 
after a zigzag, on the other, as near the “ Bull’’ on 
the east of Bruton. Sometimes with a green space 
beside the road, or a depression behind the hedge, 
or an aimless avenue of oak trees as at Redlynch, 
marking the old course, it is a narrow road going in 
a determined manner up and down, but with few 
deviations, and having a purpose obviously unconnected 
with a few cottages on its edge. Here it is called the 
Hardway. The ‘hard road”’ is the countryman’s 
admiring term for a made road ; but it is suggested that 
the Hardway is the Har- or Harrow-way, and a continua- 
tion of the road running east and west through Hamps 
shire and Wiltshire right over England. It crosses the 
little shaded river Brue, and ascends Kingsettle Hill 
between high banks of beech and oak. It mounts like 
a savage who does not mind being out of breath, 
straight up the steep wooded wall of the hill until at the 
top it is eight hundred and fifty feet high instead of four 
hundred, and takes you into Wiltshire. On the right 
is the huge square tower of brick erected by one of the 
Colt Hoare’ family in honour of King Alfred. The 
name Kingsettle Hill was thought by Colt Hoare to 
mark the pass of King Alfred when, with the chief men 
of Somerset, he issued from Athelney ‘‘ after Easter- 
tide ’’ in 878, and marched to Egbert’s stone in the east 
part of Selwood Forest. This ‘‘ stone’’ or “‘ cliff ’’ has 
been supposed to be White Sheet Hill above Mere, a 
very conspicuous and noble place for the King to gather 
the people of Somerset, Wiltshire, and Hampshire 
before leading them to the victory of Edington. On 
the left, and, like Alfred’s Tower, at tHe brink of the 
hill, is the big tumulus known as Jack’s Castle ; and from 
either you command Somersetshire nearly as far as the 
curvature of the earth allows. From the oaks of the 
slopes beneath you stretches a low subdivided country 
of many oaks—and cuckoos calling from them in their 
season—and the Hardway penetrating it from the 
south-west. Colt Hoare calls the tumulus ‘‘ Selwood 
Barrow ’’, a beacon above the great Forest of Selwood, 
and possibly a direction post for travellers from the 
west to Old Sarum. In the north-west the land rises up 
to a ridge with a comb of beech trees, which is Creech 
Hill above Bruton, and at its feet are the masses of Pink 
Wood and Norridge Wood. The Mendips are a dim 
cloud beyond it on the right, the Quantocks a dimmer 
cloud on the left ; and in the invisible low land between 
them is Athelney, and near it Glastonbury, standing 
above the full-grown river Brue. Sometimes the wind- 
like sound of an invisible train ascends. The road 
takes you through the remains of Selwood Forest. Now 
it has a fair green border, often of considerable breadth. 
That you are in Wiltshire there can be no doubt on 
emerging from the trees. For in front upon the left are 
those géntle monsters, the smooth Long and Little 
Knolls above Maiden Bradley, smooth detached green 
downs crested and fringed with beeches. Under this 
side of the Long Knol! is the tower of Kilmington 
Church among its trees. Lying across the road a few 
miles ahead are the bare White Sheet Downs, which 
are to be mounted, and farther to the right the wooded 
beacons above Fonthill Gifford and East Knoyle. The 
road makes for the scar of a high quarry on the nearest 
slope of White Sheet, a little to the left of a lesser 
isolated hill, a smooth wooded knoll or islet. The road 
is gently and evenly rising, a hard white road almost 
straight between grassy borders, with thorns and 
brambles under beeches that overhang from behind the 
hedge. They are good trees standing on a strip of turf 
furrowed as if it had once been the road or part of it; 
and some young ones have been lately planted, so 
that all is not yet over with English country. The 
road crosses another to Kilmington and Yarnfield, 
and at once it is older-looking, hard, but winding 
slightly among bushy and lush steep banks. You 
see flowers and ash trees, and a linnet on the tip 


of one, but nothing distant save white clouds and the 
blue. Here it is called Long Lane, and among its 
herbage is an old London milestone. Long Lane is 
often the title of a lane coming from somewhere far 
off ; there is one south of Hermitage, giving its name to 
a village, in Berkshire, and one near Cucklington in 
Somerset. In another mile Long Lane crosses the 
Maiden Bradley road by a smithy and a ‘* Red Lion ”’ ; 
its name becomes White Sheet Lane, and it goes 
straight in sight of the high white quarry and the deep 
tracks up to White Sheet Castle. Like Long Lane, it 
is a parish boundary. Both are without a house; the 
road has hardly passed a house since Redlynch save at 
a crossing, and those living in the houses use the road 
only for a mile or so on the way to a village on either 
side. Slanting uphill under the quarry with a parallel 
green way hollowed beside it goes the road’s bolder 
self. The hedges and banks are low, and the cornland 
or meadow is open round about. The lane turns to 
climb White Sheet Hill, and beeches and some white 
beam trees cool the beginning of the ascent. You pass 
a thatched house, and the lime-kiln of ‘‘ Tom Gatehouse, 
Lime Burner’’ by the quarry, and another milestone 
showing twenty-three miles to Sarum and a date like 
1757—when Blake was born. Looking back the Knolls 
are on the right, and Alfred’s Tower on the left among 
the woods. There are tumuli on the right as the road 
comes clear out on to the hill-top, and goes between 
the wired fences of the down pasture. Here stand 
cows who do not often see a pencil sharpened. Pewits 
wheel over and before and behind; all along the high 
course of the road the pewits cry and wheel. The 
road passes through the rutted stage, but is soon a 
green smooth track on the highest land, passing at the 
upper ends of combes dappled dusky gold by gorse, 
and commanding bare downland on the left, and wooded 
hills on the right, and looking along a great bottom 
to the church tower of Mere and Mere’s beautiful 
““ Long Hill’’, and the wide arboured vale stretching 
away to the long ridge of Dorset. It is a high way 
and a proud way. After crossing an ancient ditch it is 
labelled on the map a “‘ British Trackway ’’, and ahead 
it is seen going between a wire fence and a dark line 
of tussocks. Then it is divided into three or four 
parallel terraces grooved by wheels, but with a lark’s 
nest in the green rut. It crosses the Mere road as two 
hollow ways side by side, but in a little while is only a 
green track with single thorns on the left. Here is the 
twenty-first milestone from Sarum, the ninety-ninth 
from London, inscribed 1750, and the road is called the 
London drove road ; looking backward you see Alfred’s 
Tower now protruding above White Sheet ramparts. 
In one place it is so wide that the milestone stands out in 
the middle, like a traveller asleep or turned to stone 
among mole-fheaps that have blotted the signs of other 
travellers. On the left as far as the main Wincanton 
road part of the track is embanked. Entering the hard 
motor road to Amesbury and London the old way is 
outlined chiefly by the thorns of Old Willoughby Hedge 
on theleft. The road going hedgeless across the down- 
land is but the thin backbone of the old green way. 
For a time the line of thorns diverges, and then soon 
after the crossing of the Warminster road they come 
slanting from the right to meet the way, and 
cross it just before another milestone. Hereby are 
three milestones on different roads all close together, 
which has caused the easy winning of merry wagers 
to run past three milestones in three minutes. The 
drove crosses several roads to Hindon as a broad green 
track with or without a hedge, marked by its greater 
profusion of daisies, and its paleness and lack of 
tussocks. Still there are pewits, and somewhere not 
far away a Pewit Castle. It is joined again by the main 
Amesbury road beyond Cold Berwick Hill, but pre- 
sently deserted, the busier white way going boldly off 
over the ridge, and down to the Wylye River, and up 
again on to Salisbury Plain past Yarnbury, and so past 
Stonehenge to Amesbury. The green road winds along 
the south slope of the ridge. Now two lines of thorns 
show the course far ahead, or the white weals of an 
ascent are seen; now gorse encroaches on it, and at a 
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crossway corned-beef tins and grey embers mark an 
encampment of nomads. It passes thickets of thorn 
and wayfaring trees, burying an old milestone to Sarum. 
Turf or corn lies on either hand or on both. . It keeps 
along the edge of Groveley Woods, and within sound 
of the nightingales in their season, until it» bends down 
to Wilton for Salisbury. Once probably it or a higher 
parallel course went over a ford to Old Sarum, and 
evidently it is vastly older than the eighteenth century 
milestones, perhaps old enough to have guided the 
Hampshire men and some of the Wiltshiremen to Alfred, 
a road such as Cobbett loved for the hammer of his 
horses’ hoofs on its turf-covered flints. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


REDISTRIBUTION OR PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION ? 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY Review. 


88S. James Street S.W. 
27 November 1911. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to reply, before closing this 
correspondence, to Mr. John Humphreys’ third letter 
that appeared in the SaturpAy Review lately, on the 
question of Proportional Representation ? 

Mr. Humphreys wishes to alter the present anomalics 
one way, I in another; he is anxious to have multi- 
membered constituencies, while I have been arguing 
for Redistribution on the present plan of one member 
to each seat, but each member to represent approxi- 
mately the same number of electors, or preferably 
population. 1 have claimed that this is simple, 
satisfactory, intelligible, and attainable. 

Much has been put forward as to what Proportional 
Representation will accomplish, but these claims when 
urged before the Royal Commission were not sub- 
stantiated, and they failed to convince the members. 
Their Report states that no sufficient case has as yet 
been made out for introducing this drastic and 
fundamental change into our electoral habits, and 
witnesses were found to argue that Proportional 
Representation, so far from curing some of the evils 
that the present system is supposed to contain, would 
rather increase them. 

It is, however, difficult to draw any inference as to 
what the effect would be, since of the six countries that 
have so far committed themselves to some form of 
Proportional Representation all have seen fit to adopt 
a different brand. Portugal, it appears from the 
Report, is expected shortly to return to the single- 
member constituency, as it is found that a long list of 
candidates has knocked out all the interest in elections. 
In Tasmania, where another variety of the system is 
in force, the effect so far from protesting minorities 
has been to turn what was three parties into two. In 
Belgium again the small parties which formerly existed 
have been suppressed. In Geneva, on the other hand, 
small factions have arisen, and legislation is now only 
the result of coalitions and compromises. There is 
nothing very tempting in all this for us hurriedly to 
embrace Mr. Humphreys’ remedy; and then added to 
all the above ‘‘ advantages’ is the bye-election diffi- 
culty, for which the Report states that no satisfactory 
solution has been found; it is quite certain, however, 
that neither side in this country would be prepared to 
forego their South Somersets, or their Hitchins, when 
they come. 

Of the 300 systems or variations of Proportional 
Representation at present in existence, Mr. Humphreys 
may have got hold of the best one; but there is always 
a chance, of ‘course, that he has not. Anyhow, the 


obvious thing to do, .as the Report very sensibly 
suggests, is to persuade some county, let us say 
Cornwall, or some large town like Manchester, to try 
Proportional Representation as an experiment, and 


prolong the test over a couple of General Elections. If 
it is then found to be a success, a good case for its 
general adoption will have been made out. 
In conclusion, let me also thank you for having 
allowed this correspondence. 
Yours truly, 
Clive MorRRIson-BELL. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SINKING FUND. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Springhill, Clarkston, Glasgow, 
27 November 1911. 


Sir,—All Mr. George's references to his Sinking 
Fund, like his utterances on finance in general, go to 
show that whatever may be the qualifications which 
raise a man to the dignity of Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, a knowledge of finance is not one of them. 
I have dealt in previous letters with his assertions 
respecting the management of the National Debt. The 
following is a small anthology of Lloyd Georgiana 
culled from the Insurance Rill and relative documents : 

In his official statement published on 20 October 
regarding his arrangement with friendly societies he 
wrote: ‘‘It is proposed that four-sevenths... 
should be invested by the societies in proportion to the 
amounts of the reserve values remaining unex- 
tinguished’. In the first place, the reserve values are 
not to be extinguished. They should, in the normal 
course, increase indefinitely. In the second place, the 
amounts to be invested by the societies under the pro- 
posed arrangement would not be “‘ in proportion to ”’ 
any diminishing quantity, but would, on the contrary, 
increase as the debt (created in order to set up reserve 
values) diminished. 

Clause 8 (8) (of the Bill itself), in which no amount 
of study will discover a meaning, has all the appear- 
ance of being Mr. George’s handiwork. 

The explanatory memorandum of 8 May, which is 
under his own hand, presents the same characteristics. 
‘“ This debt will be credited to the various societies. 
...’ “* The debt credited to a neighbouring society. 

.”’ are phrases which no doubt reflect the confusion 
of Mr. George’s ideas on the subject. The Insurance 
Fund, we are told, is to be ‘‘ rolled up . . . until it 
is sufficient to provide interest ...’’—an almost 
verbal repetition of the nonsense of Clause 8 (8). ‘‘ The 
proportion of contribution which the societies have to 
surrender is the proportion represented by the Govern- 
ment grant of two-ninths ... of the benefits... 
the Government pays two-ninths of the benefits and 
takes two-ninths of the contributions ’’. The Govern- 
ment, according to the Bill, is to pay, not two-ninths, 
but two-sevenths of the benefits with which Mr. George 
is dealing in the words quoted—that is to say, the 
benefits corresponding to the contributions from which 
two-ninths are to be taken. 

It is no reproach to a man that he should be ignorant 
of such technicalities if his business does not bring him 
in contact with them; but that a man should undertake 
to explain them having no clear conception of them in 
his mind argues a degree of vanity out of the common. 
It is under the guidance of an intelligence of this sort 
that the House of Commons has accepted what are 
virtually capital liabilities to the amount of something 
between 500 and 1000 millions sterling. In the case 
of the Insurance Bill it is a deferred liability. If it 
were not deferred, it would be six or seven millions 


per annum for the first part of the Bill alone. Being” 


deferred, it is practically nothing at the commencement, 
at the cost of its being increased by a million per annum 
when it matures. Is it to be wondered at that the 
national credit declines continuously ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Govan, 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEw. 


11 December i911 


Sir,—I fail to see how your correspondent, Eleanor 
Jacobs, could read into my letter that I was referring 
to the imprisoned suffragettes. I was speaking of the 
whole body of suffragettes. Out of the millions of 
women in England about a quarter of a million demand 
votes ; the rest are either passive or active opponents of 
woman’s suffrage. It is for this reason that no Govern- 
ment should give the franchise to women without an 
‘appeal to the country—by referendum or in some other 
form. 

That your correspondent should wrench my expres- 
sion ‘‘ small and noisy section’’ from its context and 
apply it to the anti-suffragists is only another illustration 
of what suffragettes call argument. No reasonable 
person could call the opponents of woman’s suffrage a 
small section, as they number some millions, nor yet 
apply the word noisy to the active members—those who 
are openly working against the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. Talking about the superiority or 
inferiority of women seems to me absurd. There can 
be no comparison between men and women, because 
Nature has made them entirely different and given them 
different gifts. The difference has nothing to do with 
education or environment. The male and the female 
are born different; they are different in their cradles, 
different before they themselves know anything about 


sex or call themselves girl or boy. Anyone who has 
watched babies and young children with seeing eyes 
knows that. In all living things—bird or beast or 


human being—Nature has marked the different charac- 
teristics of the different sexes with indelible marks, and 
those who go against Nature will have a heavy price 
to pay. 

The ** emancipated ’’ woman will pay the price of her 
own happiness, for let her argue and shriek as much as 
she likes she will not alter the fact that woman's happi- 
ness lies in sheltered home, children, and husband. 


” 


The men who are helping forward this ‘; emancipation 
—‘‘ bearded ladies,’’ as ‘‘ Truth”’ aptly calls them— 
will pay the price of the nation’s greatness, the Empire’s 
stability. The nation which is ruled by distaff instead 
of sword will fall. Rome, that mighty empire, fell 
when the noble Roman matrons, who were an example 
to all time, ceased to be, and the emancipated women 
appeared. Two years after the Spartan women insisted 
upon an equality with men, Sparta had ceased to exist. 
A nation whose women thrust themselves to the front 
is already decadent ipso facto. No virile nation has a 
woman question. Too much freedom and_ too 
much power are bad things for women them- 
selves, and worse for the nation which gives 
either to them. The women of the present day 
are themselves proving my first contention; the whole 
of history, from the beginning of the world, proves the 
second. There have been many good women, but the 
influence of women in general has never been for good. 
You cannot argue from exceptions, though that is what 
the suffragettes are always trying to do. Women 
have had the making of the world in their own hands ; 
men have always been busy fighting, empire building, 
discovering new worlds, building up great businesses. 
The forming of the social and moral world has always 
been left to women, and they cannot be congratulated 
upon the result of their power and influence. From the 
first they have 


** Spoilt the bread and spilt the wine, 
Which, spent with due regardful thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine.’’ 


From the first they have proved themselves to be true 
daughters of our first mother, whose heritage was 
Eden and whose legacy was hell. 

They have failed in everything they have been given 
to do, even in the rearing of children, therefore they 
have no right to demand further power nor to ask for 


the empire to play with. A certain well-known man, 
on being asked suddenly by a suffragette if he could 
mention anything which men could do better than 
women, replied that he could mention two things on 
the spur of the moment—building battleships and rear- 
ing babies. 
I am, Sir, ‘etc., 
Auprey Mary CAMERON, 


RAILWAY SERVICE RECOGNITION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Royal Societies’ Club, S. James’ Street S.W. 


Sir,—Now that the word ‘‘ recognition ’’ is so pro- 
minently before the public in connexion with the recent 
strike, I should like to call your attention to recognition 
in another direction. Why should not the employees of 
railways share, with the Civil Service, in a few of the 
annual honours given on the King’s birthday? We 
have seen, by recent experience, that to this country 
the railways are its life-blood; they have been the 
means of building up the towns, and the progress of 
the country generally has been helped forward by 
railway enterprise, yet, except for a knightoood to a 
general manager once in about ten years, no public 
recognition is ever made for the hard work of railway 
men. Surely it is reasonable to suggest that officers 
and men in the railway service should receive some 
of the honours given by his Majesty for public service. 


I am, your obedient servant, 
Joun Fincu. 


A PROFITABLE INQUISITION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 
12 December 1911. 


Sir,—Lord Rosebery’s remarks about burning books 
have inspired the paragraphs that accomplished orator 
secures as a matter of course, but the public at large 
remains ignorant of the scandalous, needless, and 
steadily increasing over-production of books which has 
been going on of late years. An inquisition which 
resulted in the burning of about two-thirds of these 
modern books would be a public benefit. | We might 
then have time to discover the remainder and see what 
they are worth. No doubt a large proportion of these 
volumes have received the punctual praises of the in- 
competent scribbler, but every expert in any line wants 
some of them cleared out of the way. They per- 
petuate exploded error in execrable English; they 
bedaub history with tawdry sentiment, and they conceal 
by their very mass the numbers of good existing books 
whence they steal most of their matter. 

Here are the figures of book-production from the 
‘* Publishers’ Circular ’’. Analysis of books for recent 
years: 1901, 6044; 1902, 7381; 1903, 8381; 1904, 
83343 1905, 8252; 1906, 8603 ; 1907, 9914; 1908, 9821 ; 
1909, 10725; 1910, 10804. A great number of cheap 
and excellent reprints have appeared of recent years. 
There is that to be said. But otherwise, ask anybody 
after this year of grace is over to mention off-hand ten 
books of permanent worth it has produced. I have 
asked this question more than once, and I have never 
got an answer. 

No book-lover, however omnivorous, wants this jost- 
ling crowd of second-rate trash. It is not a case of 
supply and demand. It is a case of gambling in bad 
stock which does harm alike to the publisher, the read- 
ing public, and the writing public. I have to use 
the last term, for Grub Street is alive again, and we 
have the amateur hack thrust upon us as well as the 
professional. 

The public ought to know the figures I have given 
above, and realise what they mean. Who will tell 
them? Not the journalists who’ fill odd corners with 
what pass for reviews. And there are not many places 
in which the cry can be heard of a mere 

BOOK-LOVER. 
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THE LATE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—We believe that the friends of the late Bishop 
of Oxford would be glad that some account should be 
published of his life and of his work. Many of them, 
doubtless, have letters from him, which they would 
wish to make known to other people. We therefore 
ask them to add to the value of the book by giving us 
their assistance. 

The form of the book will depend, to some extent, 
on the response to this appeal. 

Communications may be sent to either of us. Any 
letters to be published will be carefully copied, and 
returned without delay. 

We remain, Sir, vours faithfully, 
J. M. C. Crum, 
Mentmore Vicarage, Leighton Buzzard. 
S. Pacer, 
21 Ladbroke Square, London W. 


S. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, London W.C. 
Sir,—I shall be very grateful! if you will kindly allow 
me to place before your readers the work of this 
Mission, and to ask earnestly for their help to enable 
us to provide Christmas dinners, clothing, firing, etc., 
for deserving cases. For fifty-two years we have 
worked amongst the poor, the sick, and the fallen, 
besides which we maintain homes for little children, 
boys, women, and the aged; and when winter comes 
round we have to face a problem which is never so big, 
and never so urgent as during the weeks before and 
after Christmas Day. To meet the very heavy demands 
made upon our resources, I most sincerely trust our 
appeal will meet with a generous response ; cheques and 
postal orders, crossed Messrs. Barclay and Co., will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and I shall also be thankful 

for any gifts of clothing, old blankets, furniture, etc. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. WHEATLEY, 
Superintendent. 


A SOUTHAMPTON DOCK-SIDE HOME. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


5 Pollards Hill Gardens, Norbury S.W. 
12 December 

Sir,—Could you allow me space to bring before your 
readers’ notice a matter of serious moment to our 
Dock-side Home for Boy-Waifs? 

For twenty-one years the Home has been the 
friend of 5000 homeless lads; has started them in life 
with a prospect of happy and useful manhood ; has built 
up dwarfed and shrunken physiques into health and 
sturdy labour capacity ; and has replaced misery, reck- 
lessness, and callousness with a high standard of truth, 
honesty, and right living. 

During the whole of this year it has been strenuously 
engaged in getting free of a deficit accumulated during 
the two years 1909-10 and in trying to buy the freehold 
of its premises. It has paid off £7180 1s. 8d. of arrears 
and a clear £100, plus charges, off the house-purchase 
price, the Bank lending the remaining £200 to complete 
the purchase until 31 December. The discharge of 
this loan at the end of the present month is now an 
acute anxiety under which the Committee pleads for 
prompt and effective help. 

I shall gratefully acknowledge every donation 
towards meeting this final payment of £200 to clear 
the freehold, falling due on 31 December; and I will 
forward a copy of the twentieth annual report with the 
audited accounts to May 1911 to anyone desiring it. 

Your obedient servant, 
Marion ELLIsTon, 
Chairman of Committee 1910-11. 


[We have pleasure in supporting this appeal.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 
BROWNING AND HIS WIFE. 


“The Brownings: their Life and Art.” By Lilian 
Whiting. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1911. 
12s. net. 


HERE is at least one use in such a book as this 
which Miss Whiting has written, whether it be 
well or ill done—and one has to confess that it is not 
done particularly well. It serves to remind us of the 
present generation of the changes that have come about 
in the critical temper of the day, offering, indeed, a 
convenient method of marking the differences between 
the literary judgments of our fathers and ourselves. 
One need not be middle-aged to remember the time 
when the poems of Mrs. Browning were ranked far 
above her husband’s—in the opinion, that is, of that 
more or less mythical entity, the man in the street. 
Some, at least, of the contemporaries of their brilliant 
youth were skilled to see his promise, but it is plain 
to all who have read the records that it was rather to 
his future wife that the discerning critics looked for 
ultimate greatness. Perhaps it was her scholarship, rare 
in the women of those days, that led the critics captive, 
so that even the formidable ‘* Blackwood’’ declared 
her genius to be ‘* profound, unsullied, and without a 
flaw’. Not the most fervent feminist of them all 
would dare to say as much to-day, though a good many 
would willingly assent to the assertion of Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton that hers was the most passionate soul 
that ever found expression in poetry. To say so much 
is plainly not to admit her claims to be considered a 
great artist, since conscious art, connoting restraint, 
and clarity, and comeliness of phrase, was hardly to 
be attributed to her occasionally epileptic muse. There 
is a story told by an anonymous chronicler—Miss 
Whiting refers in the course of her book to the article 
in which it is told, but does not cite the anecdote— 
how Browning, wishing, in his characteristic kindness, 
to give pleasure to a young man paying his first visit, 
presented him with a volume of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems, because, he said, ‘‘ they are so much better 
worth having than my own’’. This, it is true, merely 
proves that Browning was more devoted as a husband 
than adept as a critic—as had, indeed, been shown by 
that unhappy episode of the sonnet to the memory of 
FitzGerald. 

Miss Whiting is at least entitled to the credit of being 
the first English—or American—writer to whom it has 
occurred to offer a dual study of the lives and work of 
this amazing pair. It has been done, in Italian, by the 
Contessa Zampini-Salazar, a useful little work to which 
Antonio Fogazzaro contributed a very notable preface ; 
done also in French by Madame Duclaux, who has for 
so long enriched the literature of her adopted country 
instead of adding to our own verse-treasures those deli- 
cate lyrics which, over the signature of Mary Robinson, 
had so fragrant a charm. The two Italian authors and 
the French—if so we must call Madame Duclaux—have 
written some very searching and helpful criticisms in 
these books, though the last-named lady was uncriti- 
cally severe when she said of Mrs. Browning, re- 
garded from the scholar’s point of view, “‘ a cété de lui, 
sa femme n’était qu’une petite ignorante ”’ Appa- 
rently it is difficult to hold the scales even, for this—it 
is a woman’s judgment, too—is nearly as extravagant 
as the praise we have quoted. Compared with her 
husband, indeed, Mrs. Browning was something of a 
** petite ignorante’’, for her life had necessarily been 
so straitened in its outlook, so limited in its external 
sympathies, that she had at her marriage little more 
than what one might almost call the ‘‘ country cousin ”” 
attitude. Yet there is nothing more beautiful, nor 
pathetic, in literary history than the results of that extra- 
ordinary clandestine wedding. The sudden access of 
physical strength which came upon the timid recluse, 
the widening of her mental horizon, were alone suffi- 
cient to make this mating of genius a thing deeply 
memorable. Mrs. Browning had scarcely, in her 
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maiden days, walked a hundred yards jn the streets of 
life ; on her husband’s arm she now embarked cheerfully 
on what must have seemed to her strange, wonder- 
ful adventures in strange seas, exploring the vistas of 
a life of whose possibilities she had never dreamed. 
Such a union—‘‘ raro e salutare spettacolo ’’’, as Fogaz- 
zaro rightly calls it—of ‘‘ due anime cosi grande nel 
loro carattere morale come nella loro fantasia poetica ”’, 
was a thing to make the world marvel, since the un- 
happiness of wedded genius has become a byword. 

Miss Whiting, it seems clear, had no personal know- 
ledge of the poets of whom she writes. She could not 
have known Mrs. Browning, naturally, but it is almost 
inevitable that such a narrative as hers should suffer 
considerably by comparison with much that has been 
written by those who had personal acquaintance and 
even intimacy with the greater, the predominant, 
member of the partnership of genius. To be depen- 
dent entirely on the published records is to lose the 
greater part of the candid air of personal knowledge 
that alone gives life and the touch of truth. All, how- 
ever, that careful study of the records could do to supply 
the lack has been done very piously by our American 
author. But the truth has to be told—she has brought 
little of the quick, electric imaginativeness which could 
alone have supplied the lack of personal intimacy. 
Care and devotion are great things to have brought to 
the work, but it seemed hardly possible that any record 
of this absolutely unique marriage could have been 
really dull. Yet dull is the word that comes to the 
reader’s mind with unpleasing frequency, while it is 
difficult to avoid a certain mild irritation at the occa- 
sional lapses into pure sentimentality of the criticisms 
offered, with a curious guilelessness that should, per- 
haps, go far to disarm hostility. And apparently Bos- 
tonian culture sometimes sanctions the split infinitive 
and the use of the vulgarism “* nom de plume ”’ 

We would not be understood to suggest that Miss 
Whiting’s handsome volume has no merit beyond 
earnestness—of the true Bostonian kind. The book 
was well worth writing, if only as an indication of what 
may presently be done by some one who shall bring to 
the work those qualities which Miss Whiting lacks. 
But there is a certain positive merit in the book, for the 
author has been fortunate enough to have access to a 
good many letters which apparently have not been previ- 
ously published, chiefly those addressed in the poet’s 
later years to Mrs. Arthur Bronson, that most intimate 
friend to whom ‘‘ Asolando’’ was dedicated. They do 
not, perhaps, strike any startlingly new note for those 
familiar with his other letters, but they serve to com- 
plete our knowledge of the ripening of the kindly, wise 
soul then nearly ready to enlarge itself. There is, for 
instance, an interesting reference to ‘‘ Asolando ”’ :-~ 
** By the way, the new little book of poems that was to 
associate your name with mine remains unprinted. For 
why? The publishers think its announcement might 
panic-strike the purchasers of the new edition, who have 
nearly enough of me for some time to come! Never 
mind ; we shall have our innings.’’ And a little later he 
writes to the same friend and of the same book :—‘“‘ I 
trust that as few clouds as may be may trouble the blue 
of our month at Asolo; I shall bring your book full of 
verses for a final overhauling on the spot where, when 
I first saw it, inspiration seemed to steam up from the 
very ground.”’ 

There is one little anecdote which we do not remem- 
ber seeing elsewhere. It tells how, in those last days 
in Venice, Browning was reading to his son and 
daughter-in-law that ‘‘ Epilogue’’ which, with such 
splendid truthfulness, sums up his own attitude to life 
and its problems—the familiar verse beginning ‘‘ One 
who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward’, and, pausing at the stanza, said, ‘It 
seems almost like praising myself to say that, and 
yet it is true, the simple truth, and so I shall not 
cancel it 

The story is true, since it comes from the lips of Mr. 
Barrett Browning himself, and, being true, makes as 
fine an epitaph as the stout old poet could have desired 
for himself; and his clear eyes, now purged by the 


euphrasy of death, may well take count of the earnest- 
ness and care which have gone to the making of this 
volume. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOL AND THE RELIGIOUS 
QUESTION. 


“The Religious Question in Public Education.” By 
Athelstan Riley, Michael E. Sadler and Cyril 
Jackson. London: Longmans. 1911. 6s. net. 


R. ATHELSTAN RILEY, Professor Sadler and 
Mr. Cyril Jackson have for some time past been 
considering a number of schemes and Bills intended by 
their various authors to solve the religious difficulty in 
public elementary schools. These they have published 
in a book at an opportune moment. Even the National 
Passive Resistance League is beginning to realise that 
with Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment and Adult 
Suffrage, to say nothing of a new and inexperienced 
Minister of Education, to pass a Church Schools 
Destruction Act in the next two years would be diffi- 
cult, complain the Nonconformist members never so 
bitterly. This is a matter of great importance, for the 
longer the Bill is postponed, the easier will be the settle- 
ment, and the better it will be for education. Eight 
years ago no one would have dreamed that Mr. Balfour’s 
Act would have worked as well as it has. There is not 
a corner of the field of educational organisation upon 
which Mr. Balfour has not left his mark for good. It 
is these results, more even than the difficulties of 
political log-rolling, that have brought some truce to 
the stricken field of religious controversy. The three 
editors, therefore, each representing a large body of 
followers, have used the lull in the fight for looking 
round and looking forward. No one of course expects 
Mr. Athelstan Riley and Professor Sadler to agree. 
The book is obviously written 4 trois. Yet there is 
enough unanimity in it to prove that the debateable 
territory has been gradually restricted. 

Twelve schemes, several in the crystallised form of 
Bills, are examined and criticised. They fall roughly 
into four groups. You can approach the controversy 
from the point of view that the State should have 
nothing to do with religious instruction at all. Or you 
can approach it from the parents’ position, and urge 
that, as parents are members of various denominations, 
they have every right to demand the religious instruction 
that they prefer for their children. Then there are two 
minor groups, the first that of the Passive Resister, 
with a spurious importance gained in the Police Courts, 
who objects to paying rates for denominational instruc- 
tion, and, secondly, the anti-Church taxpayer who 
desires to destroy Church schools by the simple method 
of immediately withdrawing all national grants. We 
will take these last two points of view first. One of 
the schemes examined, that of Mr. Akroyd and Mr. 
Perkins, is designed to get rid of the Passive Resister 
and to end the controversy that created him by 
an Allocation of Rates Bill. Excellent in theory, 
admirable in intention, we cannot see how it can work. 
Will any but a small proportion of ratepayers take the 
trouble to make the necessary statement in their rate 
papers? How is it possible to deal with ‘‘ compound ”’ 
or ‘‘ inclusive ’’ tenants, or with lodgers who are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow? Area few rich ratepayers 
to count more than many poor ones? How are you to 
administer education when you have such scanty means 
for estimating a very variable revenue? These and 
other questions must be answered before much can be 
done with an Allocation of Rates Bill. 


Then there is Mr. Massie, with his Education (Con- 


ditions of Grant) Bill. He would have Parliament cut 
the knot by extending the Board of Education’s Secon- 
dary Schools Regulations to any kind of school or 
training college that is receiving a grant from the 
Exchequer. The Secondary Schools Regulations are so 
entirely indefensible in themselves that it is unlikely 
that anyone except Mr. Massie, Sir George White, et 
hoc genus omne will allow such pernicious principles to 
become the basis of a permanent settlement. 
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We come, then, to the two other groups. First there 
are the Secularists with Lord Sheffield as their spokes- 
man. Several prominent men, most of them with none 
of Lord Sheffield’s experience, are attracted by the idea 
of the Lay State as both logical and practical. On 
the Continent the Lay State has meant the anti- 
Christian State, the State in which it is possible for a 
French Premier to say that ‘* they had driven God from 
the schools and the Law Courts, and that it only re- 
mained to drive him from the hearts of the people ’’. 
But apart from the example of France and Portugal 
there are two reasons why the secularists do not count 
for much. Public opinion is against secular schools ; 
so, also, is the history of the last thirty vears, with its 
memories of the struggles and efforts of a generation 
of Churchmen. 

It is froma diametrically opposite standpoint that the 
committees of the two Houses of Laymen attempt to find 
a solution of the problem. In their view State recogni- 
tion of definite religious teaching is a necessary result 
of parental rights. Lastly, floating somewhere between 
the Houses of Laymen and the National Education 
Association come Professor Sadler and his Educational 
Settlement Committee. Professor Sadler is always a 
persuasive advocate. In the Press and in his Com- 
mittee’s report he has made full use of his oppor- 
tunities and experience. His scheme is comprehensive, 
embracing, as all proposals should, training colleges 
as well as elementary schools; it is carefully worked 
out; it is lucidly explained. But all to small purpose, 
for it is founded on a false dilemma. Every Church 
school in a_ single-school area—this means almost 
all the thousands of Church schools in the country— 
must become a Council school; teachers may only in 
certain exceptional circumstances give religious instruc- 
tion; a preferential system of undenominationalism is 
to be set up. Why? Because if we do not agree with 
our adversary quickly, all schools will be secu- 
larised. We may be mistaken, but we refuse to accept 
the dilemma. The choice is not between undenomina- 
tionalism and secularism. The country does not want 
secularism. The real choice is between undenomina- 
tionalism and denominationalism. This position is 
frankly accepted by the scheme of the Houses of Lay- 
men, called after Lord Salisbury, the chairman of the 
joint committee that formulated it, and since adopted 
by the National Society. Put into a single sentence, 
it is a system founded upon parental rights, and 
carried into effect by a creed register and the right of 
entry into Council and Church schools alike. These are 
the only foundations upon which a permanent settlement 
can be reached. Whilst no one is blind to the adminis- 
trative difficulties that are involved in any great change 
of this kind, there is no valid reason why the Church 
of England should not insist upon these principles. We 
may rest assured that no useful purpose can be served 
by dissipating the Church’s forces upon impossible com- 
promises that none of the people who count will accept. 
Only a few months ago Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
told the Passive Resistance League that ‘‘ it is evident 
that no settlement will now be reached through any 
friendly arrangement, but only after a stern and reso- 
lute fight. We cannot without treason give up our 
arms’’. As long as prominent Nonconformists take up 
this attitude, it is useless for Churchmen to wander 
about, like Falkland, *‘ ingeminating peace ”’ 


TRANSLATED INDEED.”’ 


“Homer's Odyssey.” A line-for-line translation in the 
metre of the original, by H. B. Cotterill M.A. 
London: Harrap. 1911. 21s. net. 


R. COTTERILL’S book is an important factor in 

the long-standing controversy as to the most 
suitable method of translating Homer into English 
verse. Many theories have been exploited thereon and 
many experiments tried by scholars, poets and others. 
Some of these versions have succeeded in one direction, 
and some in another, but complete success is, of course, 


still to seek. The ballad-form, Miltonic blank verse, 
the Spenserian stanza, the quatrains of Omar, and 
every variety of long dactylic and anapestic verse, 
rhymed or not, including direct imitation of the Homeric 
metre itself, have all been pressed into the service of 
translators, with widely divergent results. 

Stanyhurst and Chapman, Pope and _ Professor 
Mackail, ‘‘ cum multis aliis quos nunc _perscribere 
longum est’’, represent in their different ways the 
varied schools of thought in this matter. Matthew 
Arnold’s great contribution to the controversy is ex- 
ceedingly enlightening; by laying down some definite 
canons he stimulated others to valuable experiments, 
Worsley, for instance, and Mr. Way; and Mr. Cotterill 
has, as may be seen from his Prefaee, studied the 
famous essay to his profit. He has decided on an 
Homeric unrhymed hexameter; herein of course is no 
novelty ; but he may claim justly for his version that 
it is far freer than other similar experiments from 
the one fatal blemish, the use of forced or artificial 
stress. 

The quantitative system of the Greek or Roman poet, 
with its syllables long or short by nature, or only modi- 
fied by position in accordance with fixed laws, is in 
sharp contrast with the modern reliance on accent or 
stress for the ‘‘long’’ or emphasised — syllable. 
Obviously, under the modern system a syllable may have 
different values in different contexts, and this licence 
has been largely abused in most experiments in English 
hexameter. Moreover, in English a real spondee is a 
great rarity, and the spondee is of enormous structural 
value to Homer and Vergil. It is curious to remember 
in this connexion that the highly artificial Vergilian 
hexameter is itself the product of a conflict between 
quantity and quality. The superiority of Mr. Cotterill’s 
hexameter over that of other users of the medium lies 
in the fact that he has a much larger proportion of 
natural stresses. But that is not to say that an English 
hexameter, however perfect, is the best vehicle for 
conveying Homer to a modern mind or ear. The ques- 
tion of the necessity of rhyme is still untouched, the 
question of diction, and the possibility, generally, of 
translating adequately classic poetry into English 
verse. We use the word ‘‘ verse’ because there are 
some whose standards are so high as to become veritable 
*‘counsels of perfection ’’, and practically amount to 
a flat negation of the possibility of translation at all. 
These sanguine critics, encouraged by the triumphs of 
Professor Gilbert Murray, demand a translation which 
shall appeal to two divergent sections of readers, the 
scholars and the general public, with equal success. To 
do this, a translation must, on the one hand, read like 
an original poem of high merit, for the sake of those 
who have ‘“‘ small Latin and less Greek ’’, and must 
at the same time satisfy the critical scholar in regard 
to fidelity to the original, though even Professor Murray 
has not escaped attacks in this quarter. Claims of this 
kind would certainly put most translators out of court, 
and in very truth all such translation must be more 
or less of a compromise. The translator must pour 
old wine into new bottles. Something must be lost in 
the process of decanting, and it is worth spilling a little 
of the fluid if the sparkling freshness of the remainder 
be preserved. In this connexion it is a curious fact 
that the French word ‘‘ traduire’’, to translate, is 
derived from ‘‘ traducere *’, a word which has as secon- 
dary meaning ‘‘to ridicule’’ or ‘‘ misrepresent ’’, 
while the English form ‘‘ traduce’’ has a still uglier 
signification. To translate must always be to traduce 
to a greater or less degree; either spirit or letter must 
be more or less lost in the process, even in the most 
perfect of translations. In a spirit of compromise 
then we may safely say that if we cannot combine verbal 
accuracy with an effect of natural idiom and thought, 
the accuracy must be sacrificed. The more original 
the work seems, and the less it deviates vitally from the 
text of the original, the greater the success of the 
translator. Mr. Cotterill’s book is a stately volume, 
well produced and illustrated. We have read a good 
deal of it with pleasure, and many, whether scholars. 
or not, will find their interest in Homer and his trans- 
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lators stimulated thereby. It reads fluently and easily 
for the reason we indicate above. It occasionally sins 
in commonness of diction, which is by no means the 
same thing as the simplicity so desirable in rendering 
Homer. In passing, a protest must be made against 
the use of the word ‘‘ Grecian ’’, which reeks of Pope 
and pseudo-classicism. We do not ourselves consider 
the form here chosen the most effective for reproducing 
to us the ‘* surge and thunder of the Odyssey ’’; our 
inclinations lie rather towards long rhymed dactylic 
and anapeestic lines, such as Mr. Way and others give 
us, but there is no doubt that if the hexameter can be 
acclimatised in England, Mr. Cotterill is the man to 
do it. 


THE INDIAN POLICE, 


“Police and Crime in India.” By Sir E. C. Cox. 
London: Stanley Paul. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


i* requires some courage nowadays to say a good 
word for the Indian Police. Yet there never was 
a time when an appreciative and sympathetic under- 
standing of the difficulties they have to meet was 
more required. Besides the ordinary criminal classes 
they have arrayed against them all the seditious element 
which seeks to render the British administration 
impossible by outrage, conspiracy, and by the intimida- 
tion and murder of its officials of both races. On the 
police falls the heavy brunt of this villainous campaign. 
Many of its leading officers have already testified their 
loyalty by their lives. In India this is well understood. 
But those astute ‘* excited politicians ’’ who find the 
police in their way have been able to enlist the support, 
both in and out of Parliament, of that curious group 
of English philanthropists who are always ready to 
believe anything against their own countrymen. By 
a general impeachment of the police in the other 
branches of their work the agitators seek to conceal 
their own responsibility for the treason and outrage 
which are the direct outcome of the agitation. It is 
still difficult, however, satisfactorily to explain away 
the assassinations of magistrates and policemen. The 
Indian police are on the whole no better or worse in 
their morals than the classes of the general.community 
from which they are drawn. Yet their English critics 
find it possible to exalt the virtues of those classes while 
denouncing the particular body which has taken service 
in the police. Presumably these latter have been cor- 
rupted by the British officials! Sir E. Cox’s book 
<omes opportunely to show what the police were under 
native rule, and in what way they have been improved, 
organised, and brought under control and supervision 
since the British Government took them in hand. It 
was one of those branches of reform which could only 
be effectively undertaken when the country had been 
pacified and some degree of law and order had been 
established. |The time has accordingly been short. 
Since then the improvement has been systematic and 
continuous. No one yet claims perfection for it. Sir 
E. Cox is no thick and thin supporter of the police. He 
exposes their defects as freely as he explains their 
merits and the difficulties under which they have to 
work. He quotes with well-deserved approval the fair 
and temperate statement in which the Government of 
India assessed the findings of the Police Commission 
of 1903. In some respects even he is too harsh a critic 
—as when he extends to all India strictures on the 
village police which may be true of Bombay but are 
not of general application. 

There is much here to corroborate M. Chailley’s view 
that the defects of the police working are largely due 
to the introduction, under English lawyers, of a judicial 
system which requires forms of procedure and a degree 
of proof which are unsuited to the conditions that prevail 
in native communities. According to Indian ideas their 
own. ways are fair against a guilty person. He is not 
to be treated like game which must be killed only by 
certain conventional methods. Hence the constant in- 


ducement to native police to adopt devices which, 
though common to some Western and all Eastern 


nations, find no place in the British procedure, and 
hence also the constant struggle of the European 
officials to enforce exclusively legal procedure and 
yet to secure the detection and punishment of crime. 
Naturally Sir E. Cox discusses the vexed question of 
the torture of ‘‘ suspects’’ to extract confessions. 
Those who are accustomed to the wholesale denuncia- 
tions which have lately become fashionable would do 
well to read what he has to say. His general conclu- 
sion, based on long and wide experience, is that though 
such offences may still occasionally occur, yet that they 
are extremely rare. Probably most experienced and 
thoughtful officials will agree with his suggestion that 
it would be better if no confession of any accused person 
were recorded before and unless he is actually placed 
before a Court and called on to plead. The proof of 
crime would perhaps be rendered more difficult. But 
extra-judicial confessions even now carry little weight 
with careful judges. A point not generally recognised 
is that police pressure—of whatever sort—is generally 
applied not so much to obtain confessions as to elicit 
clues which may lead to detection and the discovery of 
satisfactory evidence. There are probably few police 
systems in the world which do not include this method. 

Some parts of this volume might more appropriately 
be placed in an appendix. The ordinary reader may be 
inclined to skip the long and dry analyses of the leading 
criminal codes. But there is a lighter side to the work, 
and he will find something to amuse him in the pages 
which describe some of the many tricks of the Indian 
criminal and the wiles of the police who have to outwit 
him. It is a subject on which we have already had 
something from Sir E. Cox, and may hope to hear more. 


NOVELS. 
“The Earthen Drum.” By E. S. Stevens. London 
Mills and Boon. 1911. 6s. 


The collection of stories which Miss Stevens presents 
under the title of ‘‘ The Earthen Drum ’’ needs to be 
considered as though it had been issued in two separate 
parts. Once more the author has written of the people 
of the East, but it is impossible to regard them always 
from the same point of view. The savour of romance 
is never wholly absent from her work, yet she can 
afford to be entirely fanciful only when she is writing 
of the Orient in its last remaining places of solitude. 
In such tales we question neither the author’s accuracy 
nor the probability of her narrative. Perhaps it is a 
dream, or perhaps it is a spectacular play, but in either 
case the magic of rich colours and intoxicating scents 
is conveyed to us, and this is sufficient to dull the powers 
of too critical observation. When a man’s beard is 
lost through misadventure we realise that something 
very serious has taken place, but a murder may be quite 
a minor incident and is likely to impress us as rather 
a creditable deed. Such is the Orient as fashioned by 
the fancies of the story-teller. _ Only a hundred years 
ago we had no other ideas than these, and travellers 
came back with histories of adventure which surpassed 
the wonders of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’. But Miss 
Stevens has a harder task than this in some of her tales, 
for the French and English have stepped into most of 
the habitable places and these Western people refuse 
to be ignored. So it happens that in some stories there 
must be a meeting of the races, and the swift march 
of the men of progress forbids us to linger in dreams. 
Neither the author nor her readers are quite at ease in 
this changed situation, for the thick curtain which we 
have passed in a vision becomes a reality in our first 
waking moments. It is as though the guide were 


‘ standing by it, crying ‘‘ I have not been on the further 


side, but I have had glimpses of some wonders’’’. Yet 


all the time we are conscious that the contemplative 


mystics have kept their secrets and are in no mood to 
enlighten the fussy, speculative ignorance of the new 
rulers. Miss Stevens has some peculiar things to 
record ; at one moment she is writing of a white mouse, 
at another of an emerald ring, but all these are symbols 
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of something else which is hidden. ‘‘Is there magic 
in this? ’’ must be the stranger’s question, and the 
answer is always inconclusive because those who know 
do not deem it worth while to tell. The charlatan gives 
his performance in public, but the devotee conceals him- 
self in the corner of the temple when he hears the 
unwelcome sounds of the noise of life. Latticed 
windows still defeat prying eyes; the tremendous sense 
of mystery spreads its influence over intruders, who, to 
preserve their sanity, surround themselves with polo 
matches, mission churches, and girls fresh from their 
own lands. The races live side by side in ignorance 
of one another since knowledge spells danger, so, whilst 
Miss Stevens writes as a curious observer of visible 
things, her work seldom suggests intimate acquaintance 
with the private life of the Oriental. Pierre Loti was 
in closer touch with these people than most writers, 
but it is almost painful to think how those pages of 
autobiography must have been bartered with some 
Parisian publisher. It is amusing to take one peep 
behind the curtain, but it is safer to be satisfied with 
the things told us when the Eastern story-teller beats 
his drum. 


“Penny Monypenny.” By Mary and Jane Findlater. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 

It is curious that when a woman sets out to describe 
domesticity she nearly always paints it much less 
attractively than does a man. That is distressing, 
since she may be presumed to know so much more 
about it. In ‘‘ Penny Monypenny”’ there is a good 
deal of domesticity, we live through the mechanism of 
several households, a generation grows up in them 
under our eyes. The drawing is done with much 
adroitness, and without gloomy intent; the households 
are of common-place_ well-to-do families, Scots 
certainly, but not oppressively virtuous, and with 
cupboards singularly free from skeletons. Yet the 
only establishment in which gloom does not find an 
honoured harbourage is feckless, slovenly, and some- 
thing worse than irregular. The moral of so excellently 
meant a book cannot be that there is a_ natural 
affinity between joy and improvident immorality : why 
then is there so marked a contrast between these 
depressing Scots homes and the lodging of Lorin and 
the lady whom he could not marry? It is true that 
Lorin dies, but so do others, and one cannot but feel 
that, with such lungs and such a brain as his, he would 
have died sooner cf blameless respectability and the 
Scottish climate; so that his death does nothing to 
redress the balance which dips the domestic virtues in 
such perennial gloom. It is not that we are shown 
them unhappily circumstanced or self-despondent, but 
that the philosophy based on a domestic existence is so 
dispiriting and so pervasive that only the young, still 
sufficiently foolish to have ignored it, escape its 
influence. Hence Lorin, a most difficult study, yet 
drawn with delightful facility and perception, though 
perhaps the worst person in the book, leads us like a 
torch, smoky but illuminant, amid the murky levels of 
dull resignations and contents, and leaves us with the 
sense of having snatched from his uncertain fire our 
sole glimpse of the divine. 


“The Disputed Marriage.” By Lilian Street. London: 
Dent. 1911. 6s. 


Jack cannot marry Barbara because he is married 
already, so she accepts Tom, who is given to drugs and 
wants taking care of. On the very morning appointed 
for the wedding comes the news of Mrs. Jack’s sudden 
death, and Tom at once resigns, ultimately becoming a 
monk. A motor-bus is brought in to spoil Jack’s facial 
beauty, but of course that does not make the least 
difference to Barbara. It is a very naive and senti- 
mental story, told entirely in letters, a method which 
is apt to provoke a puzzled ‘‘ Who’s this? ’’ from the 
reader at the beginning of each epistle. One cannot 
remember all the addresses of all the characters, and the 
several styles are here much of a muchness. Mrs. 
Jack, who must needs be made an undesirable person, 
contrives to write herself down hypochondriac, suf- 


fragette, child-hater, gambler and low-church woman 
in the short time allowed her by the author, and is 
fairly easily recognised even before one comes to her 
signature. But the baby-talk of Jack’s adopted little 
girl is reported and doted on by every one of the three 
lovers in interchangeable rhapsodies. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Btudes sur le Dix-Huitieme Siécle.” Par Ferdinand Brunetiére. 


Paris: Hachette, 1911. 3fr. 50c. 

This posthumous volume, in spite of its fragmentary 
character, is one of the most interesting among Brunetiére’s 
works. The famous critic knew the eighteenth century in all 
its literary and philosophical aspects, and his easy, ever-ready 
erudition appears here more amazing than in any of his 
other books. The volume is also free from the affectation 
and the systematic spirit which make Brunetiére’s theories 
on evolution in literature too often artificial and uncon- 
vincing. On the contrary, he shows a mistrust of simplify- 
ing explanations which tells of long and intimate contact with 
the facts. Yet he appears nowhere so quick at grasping the 
really interesting and far-reaching sides of a question. The 
pages, especially in the notes for the eight lectures, are simply 
sparkling with intellectual alertness. These skeletons, in 
spite of a not very fascinating paradox on the ignorance of 
English literature in France, are the best part of the book. 
There is style even in those brief memoranda, and—especially 
in the first five lectures—the gradual movement of the 
author’s thought acts upon the reader as eloquence seldom 
does. The religious anti-intellectualist philosophy of Brune- 
tire in the latter part of his life is felt under every state- 
ment, and lends something human to the style which is toe 
often absent from the other works of the critic. 


L’Ecole des Indifférents,.” 
1911. 3f. 50c. 

A very charming little book, evidently by a young man and 
with a few youthful faults—occasional affectation or insis- 
tence, especially—but delightful all the same. Is the author 
a poor student in the Latin Quarter reading for a degree 
and a lycée chair, or the idle, independent son of a wealthy 
family? You cannot tell, and it is one of the merits of the 
book. These three stories are full of elusive humour and of 
convincing, if somewhat superficial, psychology expressed in 
numberless little remarks. The style combines science and 
gracefulness in 2 remarkable degree. 


Par Jean Giraudoux. Paris: Grasset 


‘*Reliquiz de Maurice Faucon.” 2vols. Paris: Plon. 1911. 10f. 

M. Maurice Faucon was by profession an archeologist who 
passed most of his life in Italy studying art and history. 
By taste he was a poet, a dreamer, and a psychologist. 
His diary and letters reveal a sort of Amiel more attentive 
to the reflection of life and of the world in his soul than 
to the world itself. We can see from the first pages that, 
like Amiel, he had sufficient intellectual acumen and literary 
power to rank with much more famous men than he was, but, 
probably for the same reasons—ill-health and diffidence— 
preferred keeping his own counsel and expending his force in 
solitary meditation. He had an ardent, pure and noble soul, 
which sufferings of all sorts gradually made entirely religious. 


Some verses which have escaped from the general destruction . 


he had made of his poetry possess the sweetness of happy 
things seen by a patient sufferer. His friends have done well 
to rescue M. Faucon’s MSS. from oblivion. They can do 
a great deal more good to readers of the gentle disposition of 
the author than more confident productions. The volumes are 
edited by M. Michel Salomon, of the ‘‘ Journal des Débats,” 
a journalist who never consented not to be a real writer and 
a man remarkably akin to M. Maurice Faucon himself. 


‘*En Lisant les Beaux Vieux Livres.” Par Emile Faguet. Paris: 
Hachette, 1911. 3f. 50c. 

A sort of book which every writer worth the name—they 
always know it—ought to write. Entirely sincere reading 
impressions are much more scarce than sincere travelling 
impressions, and should be far more valuable. Men who 
spend their lives learning how to think and how to express 
their thoughts ought not to lay down their pens without tell- 
ing us how other thinkers and artists have affected them. 
The general principles appearing from a collection of this 
kind would be much farther-reaching than mere literary 
remarks. M. Faguet is bookishness made man. He reads 
everything and writes about everything as if thinking was 
impossible for him without pen in hand. It appears every 
now and then that M. Faguet reads too fast, that is to say, 
that he reads superficially. But it is no less obvious from 
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his writings that there are works which he knows admirably, 
and which consequently he must frequently read over again. 
But we are shocked to notice in the first chapter—on Homer 
—that a few statements are obvious to the ‘point of being 
decidedly banal, and as we read we find that M. Faguet 
only wants to treat us:to very elementary little commen- 
taries—explaining, for instance, who are Labruyére, Vigny, 
the Epicureans, etc.—or to prose translations of tragedies 
which only very remotely recall the admirable mosaics of 
Charles Lamb. M. Faguet evidently only aims in this 
volume at perfect simplicity—a quality which he generally 
forgets—and delights in the attempt, but we do not. How- 
ever, in a few chapters, especially those at the end on 
Lamartine and Chateaubriand, this sobriety accompanies a 
subdued emotion made of love for poetry, and of the melan- 
choly wisdom of the man-who has lived as well as read, and 
the result in a few places is exquisite phrasing. 


‘‘La Blessure Mal Fermée.” 
1911. 3f. 50c. 

M. G, Ducrocq is the editor of.a very artistic magazine 
“Les Marches de l’Est’’, devoted to French provincialism 
conceived after the manner of Barrés. He is a great patriot, 
a real poet, and a careful writer. The volume he publishes 
consists of impressions of a journey through Alsace-Lorraine. 
It is resolutely one-sided, but, however, full of observation, 
and will furnish as much information about the present con- 
dition of the ‘lost provinces’’ as about the spirit of the 
ever-growing band of young writers who will recover them 
at any cost. 


Par Georges Ducrocq. Paris: Plon. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
‘Sport on the Nilgiris.’ By F. W. F. Fletcher. London: Mac- 
millan. 1911. 12s. net. 


Mr. Fletcher is an ardent lover of the beautiful Blue Moun- 
tains and of the wild creatures which haunt their wooded 
and rocky solitudes, and his many and exciting stories of 
the chase are interwoven with much valuable information 
about the natural history and habits of the quarry he 
follows. He has the intimate knowledge of jungle life which 
only comes from years of experience and study, and the true 
spirit of a sportsman with regard to taking life. Only a 
really good trophy will tempt him to shoot harmless game; 
and, though always ready to kill a leopard or a tiger, he 
looks on the slaying of his only elephant, a splendid tusker, 
in his young and ‘“‘unregenerate’’ days, as a regrettable 
action. Indeed, most men who know the Indian elephant 
well are loth to destroy such a grand creature. It is pleasing 
to find that in spite of advancing civilisation and railways 
the Nilgiris and Wynaad are still, though less than of old, 
the home of elephant, bison, and several kinds of deer, 
besides tiger, leopard, bear, and a variety of smaller game. 
Even the ‘‘ saddle-back ibex’’, the unique and coveted 
trophy of the Nilgiri hunter, can still be got with hard 
work and luck, and owing to strict preservation these rare 
and beautiful cregtures are actually increasing. The author 
describes an uncommon form of shikar in the netting and 
spearing of tigers by the hillmen, and if danger and excite- 
ment are the essence of sport this should rank high. Few 
who have seen the mad charge of a wounded tiger would 
care to stand up to it on foot, armed only with a spear, 
behind a frail net of slack coir twine, but the Paniyans 
will not only do this, but with reckless daring will get 
inside the net and clear the cover away with knives to force the 
tiger to come out. 

“The Life of Crustacea.” 
1911. 6s. net. 

The woodlouse, the barnacle, the water-flea, and the sand- 
hopper, with many a creature devoid of popular name, all 
belong to this great class of animals, and their modes of 
life are as strange as their structure is diverse. To serve 
all this unfamiliar matter up to the public in less than 300 
pages is no easy task, but the author has said what he is 
obliged to sey well and clearly, and has understood what 
details to omit. After leading us to a better acquaintance 
with the lobster from an anatomical point of view, and 
introducing us briefly to the other nineteen Orders, Dr. Cal- 
man gives a remarkably interesting account of the life of 
these animals from the time when they are hatched from the 
egg down to the close when they are collected by the naturalist 
and preserved either in 70 per cent. alcohol or diluted 
formalin. Not only does he relate a number of interesting 


By W.T. Calman. London: Methuen. 


facts, such as the story of the crab that disguises itself as a 
rule with fragments of the neighbouring seaweed, and when 
placed in an aquarium with sponges picks off the seaweed 
and sticks on bits of sponge, but he constantly points to the 
broader problems suggested by the facts: why, for instance, 


some Crustacea pass through a complicated metamorphosis 
while others do not; why dwellers in the darkness of the 
deep sea should be brightly coloured; the origin of lake 
faunas, and so forth. The book is admirably illustrated, 
partly by pen-and-ink drawings and partly by photographs 
of specimens in the British Museum. 


‘‘ A Study of Indian Economics.’ By P. Banerjea M.A. London: 


Macmillan. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 

This useful little book may be commended to those who 
wish to gain a general view of the economic and material 
condition of India and her people, stated from the Indian 
point of view in temperate and moderate terms. The whole 
ground is covered in a short compass, and the author has 
fairly carried out his intention to confine himself to~the 
economic aspect and eschew politics. Naturally there are 
disputable puints. In his gloomy picture of the standard of 
comfort among the masses Professor Banerjea scarcely makes 
sufficient allowance for the climatic conditions and physiqua 
of the people to which that standard conforms. His survey 
of the land systems, again, tends towards the heresy of Mr. 
Baden Powell, which lends itself better than the historical 
theory to the anomaly of the Permanent Settlement. The 
sections on Free Trade and Imperial Preference represent in 
a fair and forcible way the opinion of the general body of 
educated Indians, as well as of many Anglo-Indians. The 
conclusion that India needs protection for her nascent indus- 
tries against the United Kingdom above all others may state 
a theoretical truth; but as a practical proposition it is not 
one that any political party is likely to adopt. 


‘*Children and the Law.” By W. H. Stuart Garnett. 
Murray. 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Walter Runciman’s~ introduction commends Mr:. 
Garnett’s book to all engaged in work among the young and, 
ironically, to those who may wish to have some clear under- 
standing of those laws which they are anxious to amend. 
Mr. Garnett expounds the Common Law and the decisions 
of the Courts as to children; and explains the innovations 
of modern Statute law, such as the Factory Acts, the Educa- 
tion Acts, the Children Act, and the Medical Acts, upon 
a system which generally went on the principle of only. help- 
ing those who could help themselves. What is shown very 
clearly, too, by the book is that now the ‘State may often: 
appear to be relieving parents from responsibility and yet be 
really increasing it. When we regret that the tendency 
of our day is to insist on rights and ignore duties, we are 
mistaken, as far as parental duties and the guardianship of 
children are concerned. Administration, it is true, can.be 
accused ; though the law itself is blameless. The dreadful 
number of cases of uncleanliness disclosed by the recent 
School Report ought to diminish, for ample means are pro- 
vided for enforcing parental duty. Many people will be 
surprised to learn that ancestral wisdom acknowledged no 
legal duty of parents to-safeguard their children. Even 
yet neither parent nor any other person has any duty 
towards an unborn child. No provision need be made nor 
assistance summoned beforehand, 


‘‘Organ Playing.” By A. Faglefield Hull. London: Anugener, 
1911. 
‘Trombone Tutor.”’ 
1s. 6d. net. 
‘Musical Composition.” 
1911. 3s. 6d. net. 
Though the principal use of the organ must always be to 
accompany sacred services, yet the instrument has a number 
of admirers who like to hear it in concert-halls. Music for 
this purpose exists in quantities that might astound anyone 
who is neither a player nor one given to attending organ-, 
recitals ; but much cannot be said for the quality of this 
stuff. It is often of sound workmanship, is adapted to show 
off prize-stops, adapted sometimes to the business of pleasing, 
the ears of sensation lovers, and for the rest, to the cultivated 
musician and the average music-lover, it is nearly always 
most terribly dull. However, there are amongst the organist 
class many genuine artists, and they may in time re-discover 
what is at present a lost art—that of composing music which 
is at once good music and effective organ-music. When the 
discovery is made Mr. Hull’s book will be found extremely 
useful. Anyone who so desires can learn from it how to play 
the organ artistically. ’ 
Mr. Vernon’s book is at once more modest and more-am- 
bitious. The whole matter of trombone-playing is gone into 
—even from learning the lines and spaces and the lengths of 
notes and rests. To hear a beginner struggling with the 
trombone is not agreeable, else we should express a hope that 
many will avail themselves of a very excellent instruction- 
book. bye ; 
: (Continued on page 774.) . 
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By Carlile Vernon. London: Dallas, 1911, 


By C. V. Stanford. London: Macmillan. 
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Sir Charles Stanford is perhaps the best known of the 
authors now before us; and it must be admitted that he too 
has written an admirable book—a book, that is, admirable 
in its limited way. But we fear the only students likely to 
be able to benefit by it are those who know as much as Sir 
Charles of the portion of the art of composition here dealt 
with. For example, unless a man has written a good deal of 
music, the remarks on Beethoven’s way of handling the 
opening phrase of the big E flat sonata will be found quite 
incomprehensible. On the whole, the volume consists rather 
of criticism than of teaching, and though criticism may be, 
in a sense, a mode of teaching, it is a mode that appeals best 
to those who are already somewhat advanced on the way 
towards mastery. However, we are grateful for the free 
expression of Sir Charles’ views on music, views his practice 
would hardly lead us to suppose he held. 


‘The Post Office and its Story.” By Edward Bennett. London: 
Seeley, Service. 1911. 5s. net. 


It was a happy thought to tell the story of the Post Office 
as it has grown in recent years and as it works to-day, not only 
at home, but in its relations with the world at large. The 
story is worth reading as a record of administrative develop- 
ment in keeping, whatever the minor, inevitable, but often 
intensely irritating defects of the system, with the larger 
national needs. Mr. Bennett has an eye for humour as well 
as romance. There is much that is curious in these pages, 
such as the anecdotes of local postmen, the selection of 
pillar-boxes by birds for nesting and the attack of a telegraph 
post by a wood-pécker, which possibly mistook the hum of 
the wires .for that of insects. The messenger-boy’s official 
notes of explanation beat the examination papers of some 
bright boys and girls: ‘‘ I admit I threw the stone, but if the 
other boy had not ducked, the window would have been all 
right’, ‘I was taking a moonlight walk with my fiasco’’, 
‘*T went there and back as fast as I could, and I will never 
let it occur again’’. Mr. Bennett leaves those who want 
statistics of Post Office work and progress to look them up 
for themselves in the Postmaster-General’s annual reports. 


“Stories from the ‘Pentamerone’.” Translated by John Edward 
Taylor. I}lustrated by Warwick Goble. London: Macmillan. 
1911, 15s, 

This admirable translation of Basile’s tales was made 
in 1847. It preserves Italian characteristic turns of phrase 
with great fidelity. Many of the stories are not peculiarly 
Italian in subject. ‘‘ Puss in Boots ’’, for example, is found 
in every country, and is of disputed origin, but the manner 
of telling and the pictorial setting are pure sixteenth-century 
Italian, with its fanciful exuberance of expression and 
almost pedantic tags of morality. Among modern writers 
Clemens Brentano borrowed freely from the ‘‘ Pentamerone ’’. 
Basile himself found his stories, so it is said, in Crete and 
Venice, where they had been brought by merchants from the 
East. The illustrations in this most entertaining and mag- 
nificently got-up book have all the grace and prettiness that 
make Mr. Goble’s pictures so popular. The fifteenth and four- 
teenth céntur’y costumes, though earlier than the date of the 
tales, written probably early. in the seventeenth century, 
are quite. charming. 


‘A Magician in Many Lands.” By Charles Bertram. London; 
Routledge. 1911. 7s. 6d. ' 

Professor Hoffmann has edited the travel notes of the late 
Charles Bertram, one of the most genial of men, as he was 
among the most accomplished of conjurers. Charles Bertram 
entertained in many lands. Who, that ever saw him 
perform, can forget his ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful?’’ He was 
necessarily a keen observer, but the volume will be read 
not for what he has to say of places and men, but for the 
amusing things he has to tell, and the good humour which 
never failed him. 


Reference Books for the New Year are coming to hand 
promptly. ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage ”’ 
(31s. 6d. net) is always unusually important in the year 
following the accession of a new Sovereign, and we shall return 
to it in due course. Then there is ‘‘ Whitaker’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage’’ also affected 
by the many Coronation honours. ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ yearly 
grows in bulk and suggests the discovery of new people of 
importance in their own or someone else’s estimation. 
‘*Hazell’s’’, ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’’, ‘‘The English- 
woman’s Year Book ’’, and ‘‘ The Writer’s and Artist’s Year 
Book ”’ are hardy annuals—all out to time and brought down 
as far as possible to date by conscientious compilation. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 776 and 778. | 
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Regular users may prefer 
the Special Bath Mustard, 
one dozen cartons in tin box. 


6.H.B. 3203 


After a tiring day, you. will 
find the greatest comfort in a 


Mustard Bath 


“‘O, what a precious comfort, ’tis to have. 
—TIMON OF ATHENS. 


A hot bath to which is added a 
couple of tablespoonfuls or so of | 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
a BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, wee less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE: 


PASTILLES 


for Throat Voice. 


restore full strength and tone to the 
voice in all cases of over strain. For all ailments 
ly the most prominent 
Singers, Preachers, Actors, etc. 
Sold in 1/- and 4/6 boxes by all Chemists. 
All genuine Evans’ Pastil es are marked with a bas. 
Sole Manufacturers : 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Liverpool & London. 


Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
this pager 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Universally to be the 
BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 


Insist on having 
1 COUGHS, COLDS, 
The ORIGINAL | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks of 


NEU RALGIA, GOUT, SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. PALPITATION. 


Acts like Charm in 
DIARRH@GA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 


: Ov all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — Some nominations, 
420 per annum, are offered for January Term and May for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY.—Apply to the Bursar. 


ONLY GENUINE. 


Purchasers should see that 

the name is on the stamp 

and emphatically refuse 
substitutes. 


Under Contract with His Majesty's Government. 


P & O Mailand Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pleasure Cruises 


By “VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
+THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. No. 1. Feb. 21 to Mar. 23. 
*CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. Ne. 2. Mar. 28 to April 24. 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. No. 3. Apl. 27 to May 25. 
SOUTHAMPTON. * From MARSEILLES. 
‘Fares from 30 Guineas. 


PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 


For Freight and Passage apply 
P. &0. Offices London. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeir 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Service London _ Southampton 
* KENILWORTH Mail Dec. 16 
Intermediate Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
«| _Royal Mail - | Dec. 23 
+ AVONT DALE CASTLE _ .... Intermediate Dec, 22 Dec. 23 
Via Madeira. Via Teneriffe. Via Las Palmas. 


Donald Currie and Co., M 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West Ead 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co. wy or BS Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE CAPE 


MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES 


‘By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


Christmas Cheer for the Destitute. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


Will be most grateful for help in providing 


DINNERS ON CHRISTMAS DAY . 


For thousands of poor families who would otherwise spend the festival 
HUNGRY AND COLD; 
and in giving 
YULETIDE GLADNESS 


To hundreds of poor men, women, girls and lads in Labour Homes, Relief Depots, &c- 


GIFTS of Groceries, Materials for Dinners, Coals, B ts, Toys, Gating 
Boots, &c., or money to buy the same, glad! received b — a 
Hon, Chiei Church Army Head Quarters, $5 ‘on 
be made payable. 


+ tow 


Gifts may, if desired, be marked for particular departments. yoy 
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MYSTICAL ART 


AND 


POETRY 
POEMS DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL 


By CLIFFORD BAX 
With cover design in white and gold, title-page and _tail-pieces 
by Diana Reap. 4s, 8d, net, free. 
The author expresses again and again the view of the universe 
which sees in human life a hint, a mirrored picture, a fragment of a 
much vaster life pulsing and glowing behind it. Most of the poems 
are in grave and wondering moods ; a few are songs of sheer delight. 


DREAM SONGS FOR THE BELOVED 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 
In crash and pale blue boards, 2s. 8d. net, post free. 
These reveal a wide range of subject, an accomplished craft, and 
a subtle perception of beauty. Grace, tenderness and delightful 
melody are the three first qualities of these poems. The book is 
clear and radiant—like a glass of water held up to the morning sun. 


THE HERO IN MAN 
By A. £. 

Grey paper covers. 2nd edition. 7d, net, post free. 

There is no writer living who is of such close kinship to the 
great mystics and seers of the past. 

In Heroin’ Man” A. E, puts forward a plea for the 
apparently downward soul. He sees in the man who spiritually 
fails the figure of Prometheus. A. E.’s work induces a mood from 
which one may see the world once more’in its primal beauty, may 
recover a sense of the long-forgotten but inextinguishable grandeur 


of the soul. 
ORPHEUS 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF MYSTICAL ART, 
4s. 8d. post free per annum. 

Seems to form a strong imaginative movement in the world of 

art, uniting what is noblest in Western and in Eastern Art. 


Published by C. W. DANIEL, 
For the ORPHEUS PRESS, 
3 AMEN CoRNER, Lonpon, E.C. 


Oxford University Press. 
THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 


Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens, By A. E. 
ZIMMERN, Witha Map. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 


By GILBERT MURRAY. © Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L, FLETCHER and RUDYARD KIPLING. Edition 
de Luxe, containing 23 Original Poems by RUDYARD 
KIPLING, 15 Coloured Plates and 12 Black-and-white Illustra- 
tions by HENRY FORD, and 7 Maps. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE 
GREAT WAR, 1793-1814. 


By J. W. FORTESCUE. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Lectures for 1911.) 


Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Uniform Volumes, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 


HURD’S LETTERS ON CHIVALRY and ROMANCE. 
With the Third Elizabethan Dialogue. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by EDITH J. MORLEY. 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE: 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 
rg from the Edition of 1798. Edited by H. LITTLE- 
‘Also an ANNOTATED EDITION for College use, 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR OF JAPANESE EPIGRAMS, 


Translated by W. N. PORTER. With Illustrations by 
K. ISHIBASHI. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


(The Ford 


Complete Catalogue (160 pages) Post free on Application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The History of Silhouettes (E. Nevill Jackson). Connoisseur. 
John Lavery and his Work (Walter Shaw-Sparrow). Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
BroGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of a Highland Lady (Edited by Lady Strachey). 
Murray. 6s. net. 
The Lives of the British Hymn Writers (Thomas Wright). 
Farncombe. 5s, net. 
FIcrTIon. 
The Love that Lives (Mabel Osgood Wright). 
Ramona (Helen Jackson)... Sampson Low. 


Macmillan. 6s, 


Girt Books. 
A Garland of Verse (Alfred H. Miles). Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
net. 
The Twins (Frederick C. Bailey). Scott. 2s, 6d. net. 
History. 


History of Scotland to the Present Time (P. Hume Brown). Vols. 
I. to 111. Cambridge: at the University Press. 30s. net. 

The Importance of the Reign of Queen Anne in English Church 
History (Frederick Wulliam Wilson). Oxford : Blackwell. 

The Abbot’s House at Westminster (J. Armitage Robinson). 


Cambridge : at the University Press. 5s. net. 
Memorials ot Old Gloucestershire (Edited by P. H. Ditchfield). 
Allen. 15s. net. 
Law. 
Reminders for Conveyancers (Herbert M. Brighton), Cox. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Law of Railway Companies (J. H. Balfour Browne). Stevens 
and Sons. 45s. “ 
History. 


The Horse : Its Origin and Development, Combined with Stable 
Practice (Colonel! R. F. Meysey-Thompson). Arnold. 15s. 


net, 
More Animal Romances (Graham Renshaw). Sherratt and 
Hughes. 7s. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE Books. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 
Dean. 3ls. od. net. 1912. 

Hazell’s Annual (Edited by Hammond Hall). 
and Viney. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Englishwoman’s Year- Book, 1912 (Edited by G. E. Milton). 
2s, 6d. net; Who’s.Who Year Book for 1912-13, 1s.; The’ 
Writer’s and Artist’s Year Book, 1912, 1s.; Who’s Who, 
1912, 10s. net. Black. 7 

Whitaker’s Peerage 1912. Whitaker. 


REPRINTS. 


Travels in London : Letters to a Young Man About Town; Bur- 
lesques from Cornhill to Grand. Cairo (William Makepeace 
Thackeray). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 

Journals of Ralph: Waldo Emerson (Edited by Edward Waldo 
Emerson). Vols. Constable. 6s. net each. 


Scuoot Boor. 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes (Edited by A. J. Wyatt). 


Hazell, Watson 


Clive. 23. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal (Rudolph Eucken). Black. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Thought and Things (James Mark Baldwin). Allen. 10s. 6d. 
net, 
THEOLOGY. 


Vols. I. and If. (Emil: 


The Spiritual Biography of Jesus Qhrist. 
Stock- 


P. erg); The Conversion of India (Emil P. Berg). 
well. ox. 6d. net each. 
Psychology of the Religious Life (George Malcolm Stratton). 


Allen. 10s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
In the Maoriland Bueh (W. H. Koebel). Stanley Paul. 12s, 6d. 
net. 
VERSE. 


Through High Windows (Lilian Sauter). Curtis and Davison. 


Roses, Loaves and Old Rhymes (Annie Matheson). . Frowde. 
4s. 6d. net. 
Emblems of Love (Lascelles Abercombie). Lane. 5s, net. 


The Return from the Masque and other Poems (William A. C. 


Lloyd). Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 
Golden Lays of Olden Days (G. R. Woodward). Herbert and 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 


Magyar Poems (Nora De Vailhi). 
Plays for an Irish Theatre (W. B. Yeats). 
on-Avon. 8s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
How to Read and Declaim (Grenville Kleiser). 
Funk and Wagnalls. $1.25 net. 

Labour Strife in South Wales Coalfield, 1910-1911 (Davies Evans). 
Cardiff : Educational Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 
Life in Shakespeare’s England (John Dover Wilson). 

bridge : at the University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 


Marlborough. 2s. net. 
Buller. Stratford- 


New York: 


Cam- 


Modern Dancing and Dancers (J. E. Crawford Flitch). Grant 
15s. net. 
(Continued on page 778). 
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SEELEY, SERVICE & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1795. 
A XMAS GIFT FOR YACHTSMEN. 


FORE AND AFT. 


The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig. By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
Author of “‘ Sailing Ships and Their Story,” &c. Sq. ex. royal 8vo. With 
150 Illustrations. Price, net, 16s. 


THE POST OFFICE AND ITS STORY. 


By EDWARD BENNETT. With 31 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 
Price, net, 5s. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE OF TO-DAY. 


A Popular Account of the more recent Developments in Medicine and 
Surgery. By WILLMOTT EVANS, MD. “oe crown 8vo. With 
24 Illustrations. Net, 5s. 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS of TO-DAY. 


By THOMAS W. CORBIN. With 128 Illustrations. Price, net, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF AERONAUTICS. 


By CHARLES C. TURNER, Holder of the Royal Aero Seciety’s 
Aviation Certificate ; Author of ‘‘ Aerial Navigation of To-day,” &c. 5s. 


ADVENTURES AMONG TRAPPERS 
AND HUNTERS. 


By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. Extra crown 8vo. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations. 5s. 


HEROES OF MODERN AFRICA. 


By EDWARD GILLIAT, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations. Price ss. 


THINGS SEEN IN NORTHERN INDIA. 


By T. L. PENNELL, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. With 50 Illustrations, net, 
Cloth, 2s. ; Leather, 3s. ; Yapp, in a box, 5s. 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF THE 
AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


By T. L. PENNELL, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. With 22 Illustrations. 
Map. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


38 GREAT KussELL STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 26, Thursday, December 14th, 1911. 


THE END OF THE Lorps. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

PROTECTION OR PREFERENCE: V. Preference: Wool. 

Lost Diaries: VIII. <A Diary of the Emperor Titus. By 
Maurice Baring. 

AN Open LETTER TO THE HovsE oF LorpDs. By Junius. 

MODELS FOR YOUNG JouRNALISTS: VII, A Parliamentary 
Letter. 

s XXVI. A Ballade of Yearning. By 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, with contributions by :—E. Nesbit, 
G. K. Chesterton, Arthur Ransome, &c, 

NERVES. By G. S. Street. 

| THE BisHop’s BEWILDERMENT: A Problem Play. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 

THE Poor MAn’s Voice. By Thomas Seccombe. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS: 

THE City. By F. W. G. 


‘SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Macmillan &Co’sNewBooks 
TENNYSON 


AND 


HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with Portrait. 


8vo. 15s. net. 


Floreat Etona: ANECDOTES AND 
MEMORIES OF ETON COLLEGE. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With many Coloured and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—** Many excellent books stand 
already to his credit, but in the study of his old school he 
has found, perhaps, the best theme he has yet tackled, and 
he tackles it with infectious humour and vitality.” 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and 
Edited by E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. I5s. net. 

The Spectator :—** We congratulate Mr. Strange on the 
delightful folk-tales and fairy stories that he has selected and 
arranged from a 17th century Neapolitan collection called 

‘Il Pentamerone.’” 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORK 

OF MODERN ARTISTS. By A. L. BALDRY. 

With 38 Illustrations in Colour by distinguished 

Artists. Crown 4to. 12s. net. - 

The Standard.—‘** Mr. Baldry describes not only the 
style and method but the tools and materials used. Chapters 
on ‘Sketching Out of Doors,’ ‘Tempera,’ and ‘ Mixed 
Mediums’ round off the whole, and the thirty-eight illus- 
trations, from examples by the painters considered in the 
text, are all that can be desired.” 


The Future or England 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Daily Mail.—*‘A very interesting forecast of the future of 
our race. It has a real value as the fruit of amind thoroughly 
familiar with our history and keenly conscious that we have 
reached a critical point in it.” 

Seems So! A WORKING-CLASS VIEW OF 
POLITICS. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. §s. net. 

The Spectator.—‘* Mr. Reynolds’ new book has all the 

“value of his former works in interpreting the outlook of the 
working classes on politics and life. . . . Mr. Reynolds is 
doing us all a deeply important service in telling us what 
the working-class family with which he lives and works in 
partnership really does think.” 


The Choice. by ROBERT DOUGLAS 

Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Outlook.—‘* The distinction of its style and the 
character of its fine argument make ‘The Choice ’ a notable 
book.. It will certainly.command .a succés .d’estime and 
a meed of appreciation from every qualified reader.” 
Puppets: A Work-a-Day Philo- 

sophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. 

Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ’ 

Nature.—* This is a, philosophical sketch, or skeleton, 
clothed upon with the human interest of a story. . . . The 
psychology of the book is quite admirable, and even its 
farthest-reaching speculations (which are put forward as 
such, and not as dogmas) are logical and justifiable, from 
the idealist’s point of view.” 

A Critical Exposition of Berg- 
son’s Philosophy. by J. wKELLAR 

STEWART, B.A., D.Ph. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


_*,* Macmillan’s Hlustrated Catalogue post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.,. LONDON. 
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{THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


Music and Nationalism: A Study of English Opera (Cecil 
D. APPLETON & ca. Forsyth), 5s, net. ; Post-Victorian Music (Charles L. Graves), 
6s.; Style in Musical Art (C. Hubert H. Parry), 10s. net. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Macmillan. 


North Sea Fishers and Fighters (Walter Wood). Kegan Paul. 


12s. 6d. 
THE COMMON LAW. On the pee the Theatre (Edward Gordon Craig). 6s. 


With nearly Sixty conse by oe GIBsoN. Postliminium : Essays and Critical Papers (Lionel Johnson), = 
**Tt is a most reada le an enjoya e novel. Elkin Mathews. 6s. 


Manchester Courier. @®. Under the Russian and British Flags (Jaakoff Prelocker). 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. Spriggs. 1s. net. 
Women’s Work in Local Government (J. M. E. Brownslow),. 


THE GRAIN OF DUST. Nutt. 2s. 6d. net. 


« The story is a singularly absorbing one.” —Sunday Times. Young England’s [liad (G. N. Heeter). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 


» Ar 


6s. REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DecemMBER.—Harper’s, 1s.; The 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. Empire, 6d¢.; Current Literature, 25c.; The Architectural 
Review, 1s. ; 
THE WOMAN HATERS. 
The Daily Chronicle says that Mr. Lincoln is a winsome SALES BY AUCTION. 
humorist who develops his story in a happy atmosphere of intimacy 
between writer and reader. 6s. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, THE PROPERTY OF E. FOXWELL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington are 
isely, JAPANES 


By GEORGE CIBBS. 


Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 18, at 1 o'clock precise 
THE BOLTED DOOR. COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of E. FOXWELL, Exq., Professor of Economics 
Pints ‘ at the Imperial University of Tokyo, 1896-99, comprising Prints aruno! 
** Clever, dexterous and always fascinating, the story is excellent Koriusai, Shunman, Utamaro, and the Three Rae Triptechs of Hiceshige ; oak 


throughout.” —anchester Courter. 6s. other Properties, including a number of Framed Drawings on Paper. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
By NINA L. DURYEA. AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, FORMING 


PART OF THE TOWNSHEND HEIRLOOMS. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN CABBLERS. ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


‘* There is fun and also love . . a joyous story.”"—Zimes. 68. svi rill SELL BY. AUCTION, at their House, No. 33 Wellington ee 
tran .C., on AY, December 18, an ollowing Day, at 1 o’eloc 
By PAUL WELLS. precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 


forming part of the Townshend Heirlooms, removed from Raynham Hall, Bog 
THE MAN WITH AN HONEST FACE. Fakenham, and Sold with the Approbation of Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady, 

comprising Papers relating to America, including an interesting letter from Williant 

story more than mystifies and thrills.” Penn, an Collection of and 

. - . cerning the Army, the Navy, the Treaty of Utrecht, Norfolk, Ireland, the Channe 

Dublin Daily Express. 6s. Islands, &c. ; the Wilmington Papers, chiefly relating to the Tower of London, and 


By H. K. WEBSTER Autograph Letters of Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir Horace Vere, the Earl of 
y : ~ : yong Matthew Prior, Sir R. Steele, Sir Robert Walpole; William Pitt the 
elder, &c. 
THE CIRL IN THE OTHER SEAT. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had cf Messrs. Coe & Robinson, 
Readers of ‘‘ The Whispering Man” will be glad to get a story 14 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. ; of Messrs. Farrer & Co., 66, Lincoln's 
by the some author, that grips and interests from start to finish. 68. Inn Fields, W.C. ; and of the Auctioneers. 
N 
By CAROLINE FULLER. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
THE BRAMBLE BUSH. will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 


‘ r Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, December 19, and Two Followii Days, at 
** A light and charming love story.” —Glasgow Herald. 6s. 1 e@’clock precisely, a Valuable COLLECTION of COINS and “ME ALS, 


ising Greek and R , Early British, Anglo-S d English Gold 

By H. J. MOZANS. Silver, and Copper Coins ; also’ English and Foreign Medals,’ &c. the Property ot 
rom Charles I., roperty y 

ALONG THE ANDES AND DOWN THE AMAZON. M.A., M.D., including George Ill. Unpublished Patterns and Trial Pieces bg 


A 
Royal 8vo, gilt top. Illustrated. Dioz—Unpublished Striking in Lead of Canadian Medal for War of 1812—and 


A companion volume to ‘Up the Orinoco and Down the Milton's Middlesex Penny Token, 1800; and other Properties, comprising Portrait 
Magdal » Gi ‘vid pi f f th t int ti Badge of Sir Thomas Fairfax in Gold—a Smail Collection of Coins of Charles I.; 
Magdalena. ives a Vivi picture o! one o the most interesting and a Collection of ROMAN, BRITISH, and ENGLISH COINS, the Property 
sections of South America, and a mass of information about Peru, of aGENTLEMAN. 

Ecuador, Bogota and the countries ofthe Amazon. 12s. 6d. net. _ May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
By RICHARD TJADER. BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
THE BIC GAME OF AFRI ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
: rH CA. will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
‘ : recisely, OKS and MANUS , including the Property of the late 
___,The author has made many trips to Africa, knows the country VARWICK WROTH, Esq., formerly of the Department of Coins, British 
intimately, and has studied very closely the characteristics of the Museum, comprising Books relating to the British Museum—a Small Remainder 
big game. The book contains a chapter on the Ki Swahili trade ¢ of his Work Cremorne and 
j orks, &c.; and other Properties, including lanco, ora de ilipinas— 
language, found of great value and interest to Ackermann's University of Oxford—Tyndale’s New Testament, 1549—Turner's 
spective travellers and hunters. 12s, 6d, net. Sagiend and Wales, Largest Paper—Standard English Works, Illustrated 
‘ooks, &c. 
By A. F. ZAHM, May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Demy Svo. Fully Ilusteated, decorated cloth. Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 


A comprehensive volume on aeronautics and the meteorology of ‘LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


the subject. Special attention is given to military aeronautics and to : : 
the scientific uses of the aeroplane. 128, 6d. net. Se Be | AIREY. 


By W. E. CASTLE. 


Fully Illustrated. 
An interesting work for students and general readers, containing CONTRACTORS, 
all the results of the latest experiments in animal breeding. 6s, net. 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
By CHARLES 6G. ABBOT. GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Kstimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
THE SUN. 
Cloth, 8vo. Fully Illustrated. THI E RU BBE R WO RLD. 
Contains the latest solar knowledge, and many hitherto un- 
published results of researches and new explanatory hypotheses ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
lustated by many new figures and engravings. Is, 6d, net. THIS WEEK'S ISSUE CONTAINS :— 
By BELLE MOSES. DUNLOP WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF TAIPING. 
Fe CHARLES DICKENS. WEST AFRICAN PLANTING. II. lim 
vO. 331 pages, with frontispiece. Cloth, gilt top. 
A little volume which treats more particularly of the author’s METHODS OF FIRING TEA. 
heroines and the influence of women in his life and work. 5s. ELECTRICITY FOR PLANTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PER the United Kingdom, 6/6; 


25 Bedford Street, London. 
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JOHN LONG'S 


BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 


THE SEVEN RICHEST HEIRESSES OF FRANCE. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: From the Reign of Louis Xv. 
to the Second Empire. By Frépéric Louie. English Version by Bryan O’DonneLt, M.A. This 
work contains material from recently discovered documents now made public for the first time. 
With Photogravure and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ In this volume of the life and times of this remarkable and unscrupulous French statesman and diplomatist M. Loliée has drawn 
an admirable sketch with a light and facile hand.” 


THE HOUSE OF TECK: A Romanoe of a Thousand Years. By Louis 
FELBeRMAN, Author of ‘‘ Hungary and its People,” etc. With Photogravure of Her Majesty, over 
100 other interesting Portraits, Reproductions of Pictures and Illustrations depicting Family Relics, 
included in the volume by special permission of Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 128. Gd. net. 


The Saturday Review says: ‘‘\t is ‘the romance of a thousand Z The author has read deeply into his authorities, and there are many 
iuteresting stories and odd pieces of history which are not come by in the ordinary way.” 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES OF PENANCE : Orchid Gathering in the East. 
TaLBot Ciirton. With 54 lliustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Express says: “The fascination of orchid hunting in far-off lands has never been more deftly set any than in Mrs. Talbot Chas 
* Pilgrims to the Isles of Penance,’ the tale—and a very good one too—f a journey in parts of Burma, adjoining the Chinese frontier, and other 

Orchids are the beginning and ending and innermost meanwg of the book, which many beautiful "of the rarest ond 
extraordinary flowers.” 


By the Count DE 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says : ‘‘ There is no more wonderful and picturesque figure of the seventeenth century than Cardinal Mazarin, and it was a 


Ge Cours do his career, but also of the careers of the seven nieces whom he used as props 
to his fortune 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA. By 
Owen Letcuer, F.R.G.S. With Portrait of Author in Photogravure, and 52 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Sheffield Telegraph says : ‘‘ So vivid are the descriptions of the chase, t the natives, and the animals, so yebyewegy A written is his whole story, that 
one lays it down at the last chapter with a genuine sigh of regret. Mr. Letcher ad and mi are most absorbing. The book is profusely 
illustrated and cannot be overrated.” 


THE FAIR LADIES OF HAMPTON COURT. By Craze Jerroxp, Author 


of ‘‘ The Beaux and the Dandies,” etc. With an Introduction by WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated 
with Photogravure and other Reproductions from Paintings of the Beauties of the Period. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘The work could Negron 4 be done better than is here the case with the easy, h 
succeeded portraic 


umane, and well-bred narration of 
ie. se en She has just the right touca, aud has in producing a series of pen- not unworthy of the artistic masterpieces of 
er.” 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SEPOY REVOLT. By Mrs. Muter. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and a Plan. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
The Scotsman says: “‘ The book details the circumstances of outbreak of the rising of the Sepo 


Soissons. With Photogravure and other Portraits. 


; and ina narrative always made interesting from its 
grasp of the progress of the suppression as a whole, ,ives many graphic particulars of the perils, har ships, despairs and dns ot the little band of British at 
the centre of the cyclone. The matter-of-fact seriousness with which the story is told adds much to the impr book always vivid with 
the interest of imminent danger.” 


MANY COLOURED MOUNTAINS AND SOME SEAS BETWEEN. 
A Book of Travel. By Emma S. Boyp. With Coloured Frontispiece and several other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Western Mail says: “‘ The book is welcome not only for the entertaining reading which it provides, but also for the fact that it conveys some idea 
of the wonders and beauties 1o be found in the great British kmpiie.” 


THE FAIR LAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA. By Maurice pve Waterre. 


Preface by Sir ARTHUR CoNAN Dove. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Well observe 1, well illustrated, and uic»mmonly reatale 
The Sunday Times says: “Sir A. Conan Doyie says ‘that he fouad this book charming, witty, instructive, and full of interesting observations. This 
will be the general verdict of the } ulic.” 


PONIES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Vanity Fair says: ‘‘ A valuable and eminently practical volum+ covering the whole ground of pony breeding. keeping, and history, and dealing with 
every class of pony. he choice and management of ponies, in hea'th and disease, is very tuily treated ; and the work, well illustrated as it is, orms a 
comprehensive and very reliable storehouse uf informatiun essential to every pony-keeper. It fills a place which no other book has hitherto supplied. ’ 


FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POWER OF THE PETTICOAT 


A SOCIETY MOTHER - - = Edmund Bosanquet ESTHER CRANT - - = «= Alexander D. Murray 
A WIFE IMPERATIVE © = = «= = A Peer THE SPELL OF THE LOTUS - = «= DH. Dennis 
1 TOO HAVE KNOWN - = Amy J. Baker UNDER EASTERN SKIES - = Clive Tempest 
DECREE NISI - Lady X A CIRL WITH IDEALS Cc. F. Handel Elvcy 
MISS DAFFODIL - - Curtis Yorke UNCONFESSED - Maxwell Cray 
INTELLECTUAL MARIE - Harry Tighe THE LITTLE SICNORA - - GC. H. Isies 
CUPID'S TIME SHEET - - - D'Arcy Martin FOLLY’S CATE - - James Biyth 
THE SHADOW OF THE CUILLOTINE - E. Scott Cilies ALSO JOAN - = = «= «© Lilian Arnold 

- Mrs. Henry Tippett THE UNCONSCIOUS BICAMIST - frs. Cameron Shute 


Kindly write for John Long’s General Catalogu>. 


it is a most Interesting production. 
LONDON : JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOK FOR XMAS. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 


From Winchester to Canterbury. By JULIA CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Apy). With numerous Illustrations specially 
drawn by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. 15s. net. 


NEARLY 300,000 COPIES OF 


GENE. STRATTON-PORTER’S 


Delightful Novel, “ FRECKLES,” have been sold in | 
England and America. Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
Full of charm and of most appealing sentiment. 


VIOLET JACOB’S NEW NOVEL 


‘“*FLEMINGTON.” By the Author of ‘‘ The Sheep-stealers,” 
‘The Interloper,” &c. 22d Impression. 6s. 


‘‘ The best that Mrs, Jacob has as yet given to the public.” 
Country Life. 
« ,. . if she has not bettered she has at least equalled | the 


exacting standard set in her first novel, ‘* The Sheep-stealers.” 
Spectator. 


“*, . . certainly the best book she has written, and one of the 
best that have been published this year... . 
not a story one can put down easily ; ; it is pure romance, but 
romance so full of incident and excitement, and with such flashes 


AND THE TWILIGHT OF 
HE GODS. By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by MARGARET 
ARMOUR Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 15s, net. 
Previously Published Uniform: THE RHINEGOLD & THE VALKYRIE, 
Standard.—“ Mr. Rackham is a subtle and interesting interpreter of Wagner's 
genius. The poetry, fancy, and quaintness of the epic he aoe with unerring skill 


| and unfailing interest for beauty.” 


| 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
By P. B. SHELLEY. Iilustrated in by 
Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 15s. 
Freeman's Journal.—" The ideal, « 
clearness with delicate colouring and poetic beauty. 
British Weekly.—“ \t will be one of the favourite gift-books this season.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I._ Fully Illustrated in Colour. 16s. net. 
The Outlook.—"... Asa gift book for people of taste the volume could not 


d by lig he 


and 


| well be improved upon.” 


reviously Published Uniform 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF (1) FRANCE, (2) SPAIN, (3) ENGLAND. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 
By LOVAT FRASER. (and Imp.) 16s. net. 
Viscount MILNER in the 7imes: ‘‘ The book is, indeed, much more thang 
biography of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely and boldly over 
the whole field of Indian politics . . - presented ina more complete form, or with 


greater candour, than by any previous writer,” 


-NORTHERN MISTS. 


By Dr. F. NANSEN, G.C.V.O., &c. 
&c. 2vols. 30s. net. 
Daily News.—“ A work of historical research, wide in its scope, thorough, 


Fully illustrated, with Maps, Plans, 


| masterly. 


‘Flemington’ is | 


Daily T bisedaes —‘* A work at once of deep interest and lasting value.” 


“THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


of humour and power of observation that we are carried right | 


away into the spirit of the thing, and feel at one with it as with 
a romance of Stevenson’s.”— Zhe Morning Post. 


CHANTEMERLE: A Novel 


By D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. |4th Impression. 6s. 


‘««Chantemerle’ is rich in the eager spirit of adventure, and 
its buoyant narrative never flags for an instant. . . . has 
spacivusness, dignity and a sound faculty for construction.’ 

Daily Teleg: 


MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY 


Edited by LADY STRACHEY. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 6s. net. 
The Autobiography of a witty and observant Scotswoman who 
lived a hundred years ago. Reminiscences of Coleridge, Scott, 
and other lights of the time. 


LIFE OF CAPTAIN COOK, 


By H.. HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully Illustrated. 15s, net. 
British Weekly.—‘* Mr. Hesketh Prichard knows the country intimately. . .. 


| The book is full of information, and will at once take its place among the standard 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR. By ARTHUR KITSON. New | 


and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


SPORTSMAN AND SCHOLAR. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By JOHN ANDREW 


8s. net. 


DOYLE. Edited by W. P. KER. Portrait. 


SIR EDWARD DURAND’S 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES. ‘*RIFLE, ROD AND 
SPEAR IN THE EAST.” With Illustrations. 8s. net. 


GUN-RUNNING AND THE 


INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. By the Hon. ARNOLD 
KEPPEL. With Maps and Illustrations. gs. net. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


THE HISTORY OF, during the Crimean Period. By | 


COLONEL JULIAN JOCELYN, late R.A. 
Illustrations. 21s. 


THE CULT of INCOMPETENCE 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET. 55. net. — 


This work has attracted widespread attention throughout Europe, | 
and exhibits many of the dominant tendencies of the democracy 
of the present day. 


With Maps and 


_ SOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


authorities on L abrador.” 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
By E. R. and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, with new matter and 
Ilustrations. rvol. 12s, 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Mr, and Mrs. Pennell have never done better work than this. As 
jt stands, the monograph i is more than ever attractive.’ 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


By E. GORDON CRAIG, Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 


By R. D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 
Evening Standard. 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 


WORLD. By F. A. TALBOT. Fully Illustrated. 6s, net. 


‘THE COLLECTED POEMS OF EDMUND 


GOSSE. 5s. net. 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. 


Artistic Reproductions of their Principal Works. 


M. HIND. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Now Ready. (1) DURER (2) MANTEGNA G3) J SMITH 


WATTEAU GOYA ©) VAN VAN DYCK 


‘LITTLE BOOKS about OLD FURNITURE. 
Py A. E. REVEIRS HOPKINS. Illustrated, 
() TUDOR TO STUART. (2) QUEEN ANNE. 


10s, net. 
A fascinating subject worldly handled. 


Edited by ARTHUR 


Three New Autobiographies 


I. AVE! 
By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 
7.P.s Weekly.—“ No modern writer gives one the impression | of the revelation 
of personality so clearly as this brilliant novelist and critic of life.” 


MY VAGABONDAGE. 


By J. E. PATTERSON, (and Imp.) 8s. 6d: net. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 


By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by. A. c. BENSON, M.A. 6s. 
(THE WAR GoD. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 2s. 6d. net. 
PLA Ys OF w. ‘Ss. MAUGHAM, 


2s. 6d. cloth, 1s. 6d. paper. 
(1) A MAN OF HONOUR, (2) JACK STRAW. (3) LADY FREDERICK. 


| NEW 6s. NOVELS 
| MAIDS’ MONEY. Mrs. 
LAURA. 

THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 
_A LIKELY STORY. 
JUGGERNAUT. 

ZULEIKA DOBSON. 
THE PILGRIM KAMANITA. 
THE DOP DOCTOR. (12th Imp.) 


HI. DUDENEY 


AMBER REEVES 
Wma. pe MorGANn 
E. F. BENson 
MAX BEERBOHM 
KARL GJELLERUP 
RICHARD DEHAN 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W. C. 


_ Printed for the by SpottiswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by REGINALD WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Sireet, 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 16 December, 1911 
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